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Fea Seq ! 


Toward a Christian Philosophy of 
: History 


S. Pau. ScHILLING 


A study of outstanding world-views formulated within 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition—the essential ele- 
ments of a Christian philosophy of history. 


CHRISTIAN thinkers differ in their interpretations of history. The 
differences spring partly from varying theological outlooks and partly 
from diverse social and political environments, but even more, one 
suspects, from the sheer complexity of the subject. The task of one 
who attempts to understand and evaluate the manifold events of world 
history is in some respects even greater than that confronting him who 
seeks to unlock the mysteries of the natural world. Both must be 
undertaken with humility. This being true, the present writer makes 
no claim to set forth the Christian philosophy of history, nor even a 
Christian philosophy of history, but simply to suggest certain principles 
which he believes are fundamental to a Christian interpretation, and to 
indicate several ways in which God, who is affirmed to be active in his- 
tory, works to achieve his ends. 


Tue Reariry or Gop 1n History 


Central in any Christian view of history is its theistic metaphysics. 
Christian thought has consistently held that ultimate reality can be best 
understood in. terms of mind or. spirit. At the heart of reality is not 
inanimate matter, blind chance, or unconscious force, but creative intel- 
ligence, moral purpose, conscious personality. The most coherent inter- 
pretation of our experience of nature and human life relates it to the 
work of a Supreme Mind, God. 

The Hebrew prophets, the first formulators of a consistent religious 
philosophy of history, were united in affirming that in and through the 
events of history can be detected the ceaseless activity of God. Indeed, 
in comparison to God, every other historical power pales into insig- 
nificance: 


All the nations are as nothing before him; they are accounted by him as less 
than nothing, and vanity It is he that sitteth above the circle of the earth, 
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and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in; that bringeth princes 
to nothing; that maketh the judges of the earth as vanity.’ 

The church fathers were equally convinced that the same God who 
rules nature is also immanent in the ongoing of history. “It is no way 
credible,” said Augustine, that God, who has created all and governs 
all, “would leave the kingdoms of men and their bondages and freedoms 
loose and uncomprised in the laws of His eternal -providence.”? Ter- 
tullian wrote in similar vein: 


Examine then, and see if He be not the dispenser of kingdoms, who is Lord 
at once of the world which is ruled, and of man himself who rules; if He have 
not ordained the changes of dynasties, with their appointed seasons, who was be- 
fore all time, and made the world a body of times; if the rise and fall of states 
are not the work of Him, under whose sovereignty the human race once existed 
without states at all.* 

This conception is also a cardinal principle with Hegel, the most 
systematic modern philosopher of history. Hegel even maintains that 
“what has happened and happens every day not only comes from God 
and could not occur without God, but is essentially the work of God 
himself.” * Most Christian thought today would decisively reject the 
absolutistic determinism of this statement, but just as unhesitatingly agree 
with Hegel that history cannot be truly interpreted apart from the ac- 
tivity of God. God is not a being “beyond the stars, beyond the world”; 
rather is he creatively present in all areas and stages of life. “We must 
approach history . . . . with this belief in the World-Spirit.” * 


Tue Goat or History 


Not only is there a divine power in and behind history, but also an 
ideal goal toward which it moves. The great prophets of Israel were 
clearly aware of the discordant and seemingly meaningless elements in 
the flux of events; nevertheless, they found direction and purpose in 
history. They were painfully conscious of glaring evils and injustices 
in their own and other lands, yet they found ground for believing that 
under the guidance of God men and nations were moving toward “the 


‘Yeaiah 40:17, 22, 23. 

* The City of God, IV: 34. 

* Ad Nationes. Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. XI, p. 506. 

*G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophie der Weltgeschichte. Werke, Lasson edition, Vol. VIiI, p. 938. 
Translation the present writer’s. 

+ Hegel, Geschichte der Philosophie. Werke, Jubilaumsausgabe, edited by Hermann Glockner, Vol. 
XVII, p. 48. 
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day of the Lord,” when evil should be overthrown and a universal reign 
of righteousness and peace would be established.° 

This.dream was shared by the writers of the New Testament and 
the church fathers, who under the impetus of the life of Christ and the 
Christian gospel of the Incarnation gave it a new and deeper significance. 
Jesus and his early followers thought of the goal of history in terms of 
“the kingdom of God.” The writer of Hebrews looked for “a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.”* Augustine, 
with Roman civilization crumbling around him and chaos looming ahead, 
envisioned a new and greater soctety which is yet to emerge, the City 
of God. This celestial city will bring to its dwellers unceasing felicity, 
an “eternal Sabbath.” ‘There we shall rest, . . . . we shall see, we 
shall love, and we shall praise: Behold what shall be in the end with- 
out end! For what other thing is our end, but to come to that kingdom 
of which there is no end?” ® 

In recent years the conception of the kingdom or rule of God as the 
goal of history has received considerable attention among Christian think- 
ers. Some emphasize the social, economic, and political implications of 
the divine rule; others, its personal and spiritual aspects. Some stress 
the possibility of an increasing attainment of the goal in man’s earthly 
life; others place it wholly beyond history. Some, like Shirley Jackson 
Case,® conceive the fulfilment of God’s purposes as coming through the 
persistent and strenuous endeavors of devoted men; others, especially 
those strongly influenced by the dialectical theology, regard man as im- 
potent, and trust only in the action of a sovereign God. Yet all agree 
that history is moving toward some consummation in which God’s aims 
will be realized and the struggles of man on this planet will find their 
meaning and justification. 


Gop’s Controt OvER THE OUTCOME 


Christian thought has always been aware of the activity of dysteleolog- 
ical factors in human life and history. It clearly recognizes the fact that 
noble ideals and movements are frequently defeated. It knows that 
worthy goals are usually won only through struggle. The central Chris- 
tian symbol is a cross. Nevertheless, with few exceptions, Christian 





“Isaiah 1:26; 2:2-4; 9:1-7; 32:1-8; Hosea 2:19-233 Amos 9:11-15; Micah 4:1-5; Jeremiah 31:31-34. 
" Hebrews 11:10. 

* The City of God, XXII: 30. 

* The Christian Philosophy of History (University of Chicago Press, 1943). 
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thinkers have maintained that the outcome of human history is ultimately 
in God’s control. However circuitous the path of advance may be, the 
goal will be reached, because God is in the process and no other power 
is great enough to circumvent his purposes. He is the Controller of 
Destiny. 

Here again the Old Testament prophets were pioneers of thought. 
Keen observers of the national fortunes of Israel and the rise and fall of 
neighboring peoples, they arrived at the profound conviction that the 
God of the universe would yet mold history in accordance with his will. 


For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’® 


The earliest Christians made this philosophy their own, finding for 
it in the life of Christ a stronger support and giving it under the influence 
of the Christian gospel a richer ethical content. In the thought of Chris- 
tian theologians, a universe which could bring forth Jesus Christ is one 
in which the dominant power is a God of suffering but triumphant love, 
a universe which contains within itself the promise of the ultimate 
victory of God’s purposes. For the Christian the Incarnation remains 
the most momentous event of all time. The Incarnation means nothing 
if it does not mean that in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ 
God reveals himself as the Lord of history who in saving power acts to 
redeem a lost world, a God who enters the stream of history in a new 
and unique way to reconcile sinful humanity to himself. 

When and where will God’s purposes be consummated? On ques- 
tions like these, as already suggested, there is wide disagreement among 
Christian thinkers. In the past half-century two major tendencies may 
be traced. 

1. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, under the 
spell of the new knowledge of evolution and the new world opened up 
by scientific invention and modern industry, an unprecedentedly op- 
timistic view of man’s outlook on this planet found wide acceptance. In 
a universe in which ceaseless development was the law, progress onward 
and upward seemed to many more or less inevitable, and some liberal 
theologians envisioned the realization of the kingdom of God on earth 


*Teaiah 55:10, 11; cf. 54:17; 40:12-24; chap. 7; Amos 2:9, 10; 5:6-8; 9:5-7. 
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in a not too far distant future. The degree to which this faith captured 
the popular Christian mind may be seen in the one-time slogan of the 
Student Volunteer Movement: “The world for Christ in this generation.” 

2. The tragic events of the past thirty years have changed all this, 
and the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme. The continental 
theology originating with Barth and Brunner has strongly influenced 
numerous thinkers in England and America, who agree in holding that 
though the goal of history is the kingdom of God, that goal lies in no 
sense in history, but beyond it. For Barth, in fact, history is the place 
where God is not. The forces controlling this world are not divine, 
but demonic. 

Most recent writers in the field appear to have renounced all hope 
that society can progress toward any significant attainment through the 
processes of history. In one of the Oxford Conference books, The King- 
dom of God and History, Edwyn Bevan repudiates the idea of “building 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land,” and rejects “the non- 
Christian humanitarian hope” as incompatible with the Christian attitude 
toward the world. “We should beware,” he writes, “of supposing that 
it is possible for us to trace any progressive approximation in the course 
of history to the kingdom of God.” ™“ Nicolas Berdyaev goes still farther 
and declares flatly: 


Man’s historical experience has been one of steady failure and there are no 
grounds for supposing that it will ever be anything else. Not one single project 
elaborated within the historical proctss has ever proved successful. None of the 
problems of any given historical epoch whatsoever has been solved, no aims at- 
tained, no hopes realized.’* 

Writers like these seem to repudiate not only inevitable progress, but 
even the possibility of progress. For them the kingdom of God is com- 
pletely above and beyond history. There are no forces in the world, 
either natural or divine, working toward the significant betterment of 
human life. Advances that do occur have nothing in particular to do 
with the kingdom of God and are of no special concern to God. God 
rules in the affairs of men only by breaking into the framework of history 
from without, and then only to inaugurate an entirely different order of 
life, out of all relation to man’s earthly pilgrimage, an order which 
Bevan calls “the glorified state of the divine community in heaven.” 

™ Wood, H. G., et al., The Kingdom of God and History (Chicago: Willett, Clark, and Co., 1938), 


pp. 58, 68. 
* The Meaning of History, p. 198. 
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There is much in this emphatically transcendental philosophy of 
history with which every Christian theist must agree. There is no such 
thing as automatic progress. When betterment comes, it does not occur 
through the operation of natural, economic, or psychological causes, or 
through a progressive self-unfolding of factors resident in some im- 
personal evolutionary process, but through the activity of the Spirit of 
God. History is God-conditioned. Likewise, the possibilities of human 
growth are not exhausted in life on this planet. None but the most . 
naive romanticist expects the complete fulfilment of the divine purpose 
in this world. The possibilities of the kingdom of God are infinitely 
richer than can be attained amid the hindrances of physical life. 

However, when in the name of Christian realism present-day think- 
ers go on to set up an insurmountable barrier between man’s life in this 
world and the next and treat the two as wholly alien, I cannot follow. 
If God’s kingdom cannot be even approximated on this planet, what 
basis is there in experience for hoping that it will be attained anywhere 
else? If there is nothing in history working toward a better society, 
our hope of a kingdom of righteousness beyond history is little more than 
wishful thinking or a leap in the dark. Our best clue to the ultimate 
nature of reality is human experience—that of individuals and of the 
race. Our faith must transcend that experience, but it dare not dis- 
regard it. If there is nothing in experience or the trend of history to 
indicate that God is in control in history as well as beyond it, the realistic 
course is not to erect a heavenly structure with no empirical foundation 
whatever, but to surrender to atheistic pessimism and admit that all is lost. 

It would seem to be both more empirical and more rational to take 
seriously both the transcendence and the immanence of God as regards 
history. The purposes of God are far vaster than can be realized by 
earthly life in historical time, but they can be partially realized here by 
men and civilizations through whom God works. What happens here 
is therefore not meaningless, but distinctly relevant to the total purpose 
and activity of God. It has a place in his plan for mankind. Even if 
we affirm, with C. H. Dodd, as I do, that qualitatively the ultimate goal 
of history has already been achieved in Christ, there is a further goal 
which is quantitative as well as qualitative—the growth of a redeemed 
humanity into the stature of the fulness of Christ. Christ clearly in- 
tended this growth to begin on this earth, and there is no clear reason 


“The Kingdom of God and History, pp. 33, 36. 
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why it should move forward only in individuals and not in the group 
life of humanity. If God purposes a society ruled by love, he must 
want that rule to begin at the earliest possible moment and have the 
widest possible scope. I therefore look for the partial fulfilment of 
the kingdom through the action of the grace of God and the response of 
man in history, though I am profoundly convinced that its complete ful- 
filment will come only in a fairer world than this. 

God is in control of the universe. His purposes are ceaselessly 
operative and partially realized in history, while constantly pointing 
beyond it. se ‘ m m m e 


If God controls the ultimate outcome of history the question naturally 
arises: How does he exercise this control? In what ways does he act 
to promote the defeat of evil and the triumph of the good? Christian 
thought returns two answers: God is active in history negatively, as 
Judge and Destroyer of the evil; and positively, as Redeemer and Creator 
of the good. 


Tue Morar Srructrure Wuicw Makes Evit SeE.r-pEFEATING 


“Young man— 
Young man— 
Your arm’s too short to box with God.” ™* 
So begins James Weldon Johnson’s vivid poem, “The Prodigal Son.” 
In simple imagery the lines express a profound truth in the Christian 
view of life and history. An important factor in God’s control over the 
destinies of men and nations is the self-defeating quality of evil. The 
universe is so constructed that evil, persistently practiced, brings about 
its own downfall. In the very nature of things is a moral texture, a 
framework of immutable ethical principles which determine the con- 
ditions of all genuine progress and the limits beyond which evil cannot 
go without destroying itself. Obeyed, the moral law becomes a means 
of human advance; disregarded, it breaks those who would break it. 
The message of destructiun and doom so frequently heard in the 
great Hebrew prophets is grounded in their recognition of this moral 
constitution of reality, of which Jehovah is the concrete embodiment. 
Amos and Isaiah saw a nation whose life was characterized by bribery 
in court, dishonesty in business, luxury for the few and appalling poverty 


“«The Prodigal Son” in Ged’s Trombones, by James Weldon Johnson, copyright 1927 by The 
Viking Press. Used by permission, 
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for the many, ruthless oppression of the poor and the weak, and over 
all a hypocritical veil of ceremonial religion. Such a people, they de- 
clared, stands under the judgment of God. Such flagrant violation of 
the moral law carries with it its inevitable penalty, destruction.”® 

The New Testament is equally convinced of the self-destroying 
nature of evil. Those who disregard ethical ideals, said Jesus, build 
their houses on sand."* Jerusalem chose to ignore the imperishable laws 
of God, therefore she will be left desolate.’ A world founded on mili- 
tary power will finally destroy itself: “All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” *® With stern realism Paul declared that “the 
wages of sin is death.”*” It is utterly impossible to flout the moral law 
and escape the results: “God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” * 

All too frequently Christian theology has tended to limit the ap- 
plication of this principle to wrongdoing in the lives of individuals. 
Recent years, however, have witnessed a growing recognition of its far- 
reaching significance in the history of nations and the life of society 
as a whole. The civilization which violates the moral law ultimately 
goes down in ruin, as Reinhold Niebuhr asserts: 

The predatory character of every social system is the ultimate cause of its 
own dissolution. History is the oft-repeated tale of a once robust life coming to 
an ignominious death. Civilizations, like men and beasts, perish partly because 


they grow old and feeble and partly because they are slain by those whose enmity 
they have deserved by their ruthlessness.”* 


The tendency of evil to defeat itself is revealed not only by the 
actual course of events in the ancient East, by the decline and fall of 
Rome, and by the overthrow of successive world powers in later history; 
it is being written boldly across the face of contemporary civilization. 
It is readily seen in the collapse of the fascist regime in Italy, in the 
downfall of a once mighty but morally bankrupt Nazi Germany, and in 
the destruction of a ruthless Japanese militarism that over-reached itself. 
It is demonstrated no less in the part played by American selfishness and 
isolationism in weakening international co-operation and so helping to 


* Amos §:11; 2:9, 10; §:18-20; 6:11; 9:8; Isaiah 5:24; 1:20; §:7-30. 
* Matthew 7:26, 27. 

™ Matthew 23:37, 38; Luke 13:34, 35. 

* Matthew 26:52. 

* Romans 6:23. 

* Galatians 6:7. 

™ Reflections on the End of an Era, p. 31. 
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prepare the way for the rise of Hitler and the onset of World War II. 
It is disclosed in the degree to which the white man’s arrogance and 
imperialism have engendered in large areas of the Orient a distrust and 
a hatred that contributed to the growth of Japanese aggression, and that 
now constitute an abiding threat to friendly relations between East and 
West. It is manifested before our eyes in the uneasiness and fear, the 
mutual suspicion, and the multitudinous unsolved problems with which 
the nations, still motivated by self-interest and economic rivalry, enter 
the postwar period. 

Superficially viewed, the contemporary scene may seem to furnish 
evidence that there is no God. ‘Truly seen, however, the catastrophic 
events of recent years indicate neither the non-existence nor the impotence 
of God, but rather his reality and moral supremacy. They are not a 
refutation but a revelation of him. God is revealed in the downfall of 
an unjust civilization no less than in the more appealing experience 
of a beautiful sunset or 2 mother’s love. If men and nations flouted 
moral principles with complete impunity, there would be good ground 
for denying a moral order and renouncing God. But when we find evil 
yielding on all sides its bitter harvest of ruin and death, we have one 
of the best possible arguments for the living reality of a moral God. 

It is clear, on the basis of the evidence, that social evil is in the 
long run self-defeating. It is not maintained that every social system 
or nation which has disappeared did so because of a violation of moral 
principles; some, no doubt, have died from ignorance or from sheer 
senility, having outlived their usefulness. What is maintained is that 
there is a moral fabric in reality that determines the conditions within 
which humanity may advance to higher levels, and that civilizations 
that violate it compass their own destruction. This is one way in which 
God maintains control of the ultimate outcome of history. 


THE CREATION AND CONTINUATION OF VALUES 


The mere failure of the evil affords in itself no assurance that the 
good can or will prevail. However, Christian thought finds in history 
not only factors making for the destruction of evil, but also powerful 
forces working positively for the realization and conservation of values. 
God is active in the social process not only as critic and judge, but also 
as builder, creator, and redeemer. History offers convincing evidence 
of a power which is ceaselessly working to lift life to new and higher 
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forms, and which is subtle and powerful enough to turn even evil to its 
own advantage. These two phases of God’s constructive activity merit 
separate examination. 

The greatest of Israel’s prophets do not stop with a message of doom. 
The same realistic insight which compelled them to prophesy destruction 
led them to proclaim renewal. They saw in the course of events a power 
that was able to create as well as to crush. Their God is not only a 
consuming fire; he is also a spirit of creative and reconciling love: “As 
I have watched over them to pluck up and to break down and to over- 
throw and to destroy and to afflict, so will I watch over them to build 
and to plant, saith the Lord.”** In essence the prophets declared to 
their time: “We now confront catastrophe, which we have brought on 
ourselves by our sin. But out of this catastrophe will emerge a new and 
better order. Even now God is preparing it.” 

The New Testament writers shared this belief in the redemptive 
activity of God. They were fully aware of the ravages of evil in society, 
but had nevertheless found in the life of Christ convincing testimony 
that the same God who accomplishes the overthrow of sinful men and 
nations is also working in history to redeem them and create a kingdom 
of righteousness. The author of Revelation, writing in the midst of 
the reign of terror precipitated by the Domitian persecutions, was still 
so sure of the continued activity of spiritual forces, and of their ultimate 
superiority over material ones, that he proclaimed the coming of “a 
new heaven and a new earth.” * 

This positive and creative tendency in the universe is supported by 
the very moral fabric which brings evil to judgment. If it is true that 
injustice destroys the civilization that fosters it, it is no less true that 
justice and righteousness in human affairs promote the well-being of 
society. Amos admonishes his nation, “Seek good, and not evil, that 
ye may live.’ The more humanity appreciates this positive significance 
of the moral texture of reality, the greater is the possibility of progress. 
Moreover, the very fact that evil is in the long run self-defeating makes 
it possible that increasing numbers of people, through the sheer pressure 
of adverse circumstances, will perceive the destructive effect of social 
wrongs and undertake the task of remedying them. In this way judg- 
ment itself may exert a redemptive influence. 

* Jeremiah 31:28. 


™ Revelation 21:1. 
* Amos 5:14. 
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In actual fact, an impartial reading of history does yield evidence 
of real advance. No one would deny that the upward movement has 
been slow and painful, or that there have been tragic setbacks. “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” ™ 
In an age of unprecedented scientific progress, we are especially con- 
scious today of a calamitous moral and spiritual lag. Nevertheless, since 
prehistoric times humanity has come a considerable distance. Science 
and art, literature and law, morals and religion reveal a slow but gen-_ 
uine ascent from primitive beginnings. Even when attention is confined 
to a much briefer period, definite gains in public conscience and practice 
can be recorded. Such evils as child exposure, human sacrifice, the sup- 
pression of women, legalized slavery, dueling to kill, and the unre- 
stricted exploitation of industrial workers have either disappeared from 
the civilized world or are under the condemnation of large sections of 
humanity. In sharp contrast to the situation in 1919, the overwhelming 
majority of the American people now support their government’s ac- 
ceptance of membership and full responsibility in the United Nations. 
Such advances constitute evidence that God is working in history, al- 
though under great difficulties, to realize his ends. 

Even when due weight is given to the resurgent barbarisms of the 
second World War, with its brutal concentration camps, its inhuman 
treatment of prisoners, its forced labor, its shooting of hostages, and 
its large-scale bombings of helpless civilians by both sides, a vast dif- 
ference must be recognized between the status of these practices now 
and that of similar ones in past centuries. Then they were generally 
accepted without question; now they outrage the moral sensibilities of 
millions of people in all lands. It is reasonable and realistic to view 
even the stark tragedies of the present not as a final demonstration of 
the futility of all efforts toward human betterment, but as a horrible 
but relatively temporary setback in the pursuit of divine values in history. 


“Tur CuNnNING OF REason” 


Christian thought recognizes another important way in which God 
operates positively to control the outcome of history. From the eighth 
century before Christ to the present, many acute minds in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition have noted that evil itself often contributes to the 
ultimate realization of good. There is a certain subtlety and artfulness 


* Romans 8:22. 
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in the nature of God which enables him to use even evil men and move- 
ments in the attainment of his own divine ends. 

“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee,” sings the psalmist.* 
Isaiah finds concrete embodiment of this truth in the relations between 
Assyria and Israel. In a variety of figures he shows how God, though 
no more in sympathy with the despotic cruelty of Sennacherib than with 
the sinfulness of Israeli, is nevertheless able to use the Assyrian invasion 
as a means of disciplining the Hebrew people and arousing them to a 
keener consciousness of their obligations. The king of Assyria is a razor 
hired by Jehovah for the purpose of shaving Israel. The Assyrians are 
compared to “the waters of the River,” which will rise and sweep over 
Judah, accomplishing the destruction which that nation has deserved. 
Assyria is “the rod of mine anger, the staff in whose hand is mine in- 
dignation.” The Assyrian king is an axe with which Jehovah hews 
away the rotten wood in the land of Judah. Isaiah makes it clear that 
Sennacherib is not conscious of the use to which he is being put; he is 
a tool, and like all tools does not know what he is doing. Filled with 
arrogant pride and selfish lust for power, he follows his natural bent 
and goes forth to conquer. In that very process, however, he contributes 
to the achievement of purposes quite foreign to his own intention. Further- 
more, the same inexorable processes which use him to call Judah to ac- 
count will eventually accomplish his undoing also.” 

The extent to which much that is bad in itself can be turned to 
good advantage is likewise recognized in the New Testament. Jesus sees 
in the plight of a blind man, though his blindness was not a part of the 
purpose of God, an opportunity for the manifestation of the divine 
creativity.” Paul goes so far as to say that no action can ultimately 
obstruct truth, for truth is capable of using every opposing force for its 
own ends. “For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth.” * The universe is so constructed that gains can be wrested from 
the worst of evils. 

This profound conception of God’s use of evil appears frequently 
in the history of Christian thought. According to Augustine, “Many 
things are done by the wicked against the will of God; but He is of so 


* Psalms 76:10. 

"TYsaiah 7:20; 8:7, 8; 10:5, 7, 12-15; 14:24-27; cf. Amos 6:14; Jeremiah 21:8-10; 38:2, 3; 
Isaiah 44:28; 45:13 54:16. ] 

* John 9:1-3. 

II Corinthians 13:8. 
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great wisdom and power, that all things, even those which seem opposed 
to His will, tend to those results or ends which Himself foreknew to 
be good and just.” * 

Martin Luther’s formulation is graphic to say the least. He has 
God address the devil as follows: 


Devil, thou art a murderer and a criminal, but I will use thee for whatso- 
ever I will. Thou shalt be the dung with which I will fertilize my lovely vineyard. 
I will and can use thee in my work on my vines Therefore thou mayest 
hack, cut, and destroy, but no further than I permit.** 


Mephistopheles plays a similar role in Goethe’s Faust. He is “the 
power which always wills evil and yet produces good.” ” 


It is in Hegel, however, that the conception comes to clearest philo- 
sophical expression, and to him it owes its most descriptive name, the 
cunning or guile of reason (der List der Vernunft): 


Reason is as cunning as it is powerful. Cunning may be said to lie in the inter- 
mediative action which, while it permits the objects to follow their own bent and 
act upon one another until they waste away, and does not itself directly interfere 
in the process, is nevertheless only working out its own aims. With this explana- 
tion, Divine Providence may be said to stand in the world and its process in the 
capacity of absolute cunning. God lets men do as they please with their particular 
passions and interests; but the result is the accomplishment of—not their plans, 
but His, and these differ decidedly from the ends primarily sought by those whom 
He employs. 

It is interesting that William James, so far from Hegel in many 
respects, is in essential agreement with him here. James’s divine chess 
player, who knows all the possible moves of his opponents and uses those 
very moves as a means to his own victory, is manifesting “the guile 
of reason.” 

The records of history contain abundant indications of the extent 
to which God actually does make the wrath of man to praise him. The 
conception of the divine cunning is founded not in mere wishful think- 
ing, but in acute observation of empirical fact. Like a ship which by 
tacking uses contrary winds to drive it forward, the movement of his- 
tory sometimes converts to its own purposes the very energies which 


would thwart its advance. 


” The City of God, XXII:2. 

* Obendiek, Der Teufel bei Martin Luther, as quoted in Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics, p. 75. 

™ Faust, Part I, Scene 2. 

* William Wallace, The Logic of Hegel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1892), p. 350. 
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For the Hebrew people the Babylonian captivity was an immeasur- 
able tragedy. Yet through the captivity they came into contact with the 
Persian belief in one principle of light or goodness in the world, So 
stimulated, they searched their own writings with new interest, and found 
that there, clearly taught, was the conception of one and only one God. 
For centuries the prophets had sought with little success to instil ethical 
monotheism into the Hebrew nation. It was the exile and the resultant 
knowledge of a foreign people that were finally instrumental in opening 
the eyes of the Hebrews to the meaning of their own heritage. Hence- 
forth they were a different people. Polytheism and idol-worship were 
no longer a threat. 

On the day that Jesus was crucified, his cause seemed dead. His 
disciples were scattered, and his enemies rested secure in the belief that 
he and his revolutionary teachings were gone. Yet Christ crucified 
became more powerful than ever. Whatever explanation may be given, 
it is incontestable fact that the apostles of Jesus, empowered by a trans- 
forming experience, were soon going to all parts of the Roman Empire 
propagating the new religion. Something in the depths of reality made 
it possible for the crucifixion, with all its agonizing tragedy, to become 
the beginning of the mightiest movement in the history of the world. 
The very murderers of Jesus became unwitting instruments in spreading 
the teaching which they wanted above all else to suppress. 

To an impartial historian of the fifth century, no doubt, the over- 
throw of Rome by barbarian hordes from the north seemed an unmiti- 
gated evil. The outlook appeared utterly hopeless. Yet the same in- 
vasions which destroyed the temporal power of Rome exposed the invaders 
to Roman institutions, familiarized them with Roman civilization and 
with the Christian religion, and thereby paved the way for the develop- 
ment of the richer civilization of modern Europe. 

Cruel and barbarous were the events of the French Revolution. 
Fierce and diabolical was the fury it unleashed. Yet in spite of its horror 
and its bloodshed, it did become an avenue through which new rights 
and opportunities came to a long-suffering people. That is not to say 
that it was the best of all possible solutions to the oppression of eight- 
eenth-century France, or that it was part of some divine plan; but only 
that, given the event, there were forces operating which were able to 
take even its worst excesses and make them contribute in a genuine 
degree to the attainment of good. 
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To turn to the contemporary scene, it is possible that even the stag- 
gering carnage of global war may be used by God to awaken man to his 
folly and sin. The acknowledgment of the selfishness of America’s isola- 
tion during the twenties; the slowly increasing realization, hastened by a 
consciousness of the horrible potentialities of atomic warfare, that national 
sovereignty must be transcended in the establishment of one world com- 
munity if humanity is to survive at all; the dawning awareness of the 
essential solidarity of the races of mankind, and the consequent wide- 
spread insistence that discriminations based on race and color must end; 
the rising demand of subject peoples for self-determination, coupled with 
the growing admission in the West that imperialistic exploitation must 
be rapidly abandoned in order that native populations may have un- 
hampered opportunity for development; the new appreciation of other 
lands and peoples gained .through personal experience by men in the 
armed forces all. over the world; the increasing recognition that peace 
settlements cannot endure unless grounded in justice and respect for 
human rights—these are indications that God can use even the most 
fiendish wrath of man to prepare the way for larger fulfilments of his will. 

There is no proof that the City of God will ever pass from ideal to 
reality. That righteousness will eventually triumph cannot be mathe- 


matically demonstrated. It must remain a hypothesis, an affirmation of 
faith. However, it is a reasonable hypothesis, supported alike by the 
moral framework of reality, in which evil eventually defeats itself, and 
by the positive activity of creative and redemptive processes which force 
even evil into the ultimate service of the good. 





The Religion of Shakespeare 


JosEpH Fort NewTon 


Dr. Newton presents a moving interpretation of the master 
dramatist, showing how in his plays he grappled with 
life’s basic problems from youth to maturity. 


“As certain also of your own poets have said” (Acts 17:28). 


SHAKESPEARE! What far-reaching melodies that name evokes, 
what visions of beauty and of power, of prodigal splendor of genius, 
it conjures up! To read him is like dipping into the Fountain of Youth 
and rising newborn, with the flutter of happy wings in our hearts. 
How rich and spacious he is, how large and free of utterance, how ele- 
mental, yet how elfin withal, the spirit of him. He had such joy in life, 
despite its tragedy, such abundance of fancy flowering into poetry and 
into deeds heroic even in their folly. What if we cannot tell anything 
new about Shakespeare? he is new with a never-aging youth, and in 
company with him we can hear the murmur of the sea and look up at 
the stars. 

How well some of us remember when first we listened to his lyric, 
rhythmic lines, read by a sweet voice now hushed, and what vistas opened 
before us! Riper years, bringing a less rosy outlook, have only deep- 
ened the wonder of the crags and valleys, the lights and shadows of that 
marvelous eloquence. Today we try to think of Shakespeare and we 
can think only of life and death and the soul. Merely to recite to our- 
selves the names of his plays, to call the roll of our favorite characters, 
to let the music and the picture of the verse steal over our minds, is like 
holding up jewel after jewel from an Oriental casket and watching the 
flash and sparkle and play of color. It is like walking in the garden of 
Alcinous, where apple falls on apple and blossom and fruit hang together 
on the tree. 

Our thought of Shakespeare, as you need not be reminded, is a 
richly complex association. As in the Raphael painting of the Madonna 
the cloud in the background, when we look closely, is seen to be made 
up of innumerable faces, so about Shakespeare are gathered a cloud of 
shining minds. He has, so to speak, robbed generation after generation 
of their store to add to his treasury of merit, and yet he gives more than 
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he takes; a star, as Milton said, to whom other stars repair and fill their 
golden urns with light. Think of the critics who have come from the 
ends of the earth, bearing their gifts of praise to lay at his feet. Think 
of the artists whose embodiments of his scenes come to mind at the men- 
tion of his name. Think of the actors who have made their names im- 
mortal in his roles, whose melody of voice, whose stateliness or charm of 
person, are blended with our memory of the poetry itself. To think 
of Hamlet is to see once more the gracious figure of Edwin Booth, hear 
his rich tones, and feel his lonely sadness as of a dweller in a world 
all beautiful even in its sorrows. What a pageant of beauty, power, and 
genius, all radiant in one light, passes before us! 

What days were those when we passed up the golden stairway into 
the great main entrance of the Shakespeare theater, led by our honored 
and dear teachers. We were instructed in the principal plays by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, those first kind porters of the House Beautiful, who 
told us the tragic tales in perfect English. Then we were ready to listen 
to Jameson, Lady Martin, Coleridge, Hazlitt, or such foreign writers as 
were used in schools. Perhaps at twenty we felt that we knew Shake- 
speare, but the years have taught us that we may never live to measure 
the height and depth of that vast genius. One turns it about and turns 
it about, said Mary Coleridge, and it is all there; everything in Shake- 
speare except the Bible. Of course, that is an exaggeration, for there 
is much of the Bible in Shakespeare, but it is true that he is lord of more 
realms than any other poet. Supreme religious experience is almost the 
only domain where his genius is not assured, and he wanders around 
that realm in constant wonder, and toward the end, in The Tempest, 
he almost seems to have entered it. 

Always a great poet speaks first of his own time, and if his voice 
be deep and true enough, he speaks through his age to the times follow- 
ing. Ben Jonson was right when he said that Shakespeare was “not of 
an age, but for all ages”; but those words may easily make us forget 
that other line in the same tribute which tells us that he was “the soul 
of the age” in which he lived. Back of the moving shapes, and light 
and color of his stage lay the England of Queen Elizabeth, an age of 
lengthening vistas and lifting skies in which he grew to full stature 
and wrought his wonders; in which he became not only rich and wise, 
but famous and happy. If he expressed the soul of England, as Homer 
did of Greece, and Dante of Italy, it was because he was so deeply rooted 
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in the soil of his age and land. He was the better spirit of his day, 
and of all days, a great, gentle, wise, rejoicing soul who towers above 
his time; and because life and love and death were then what they are 
now, and will be “tomorrow, tomorrow, and tomorrow,” he has some- 
thing to say to every age. 

Time out of mind it has been the fashion to say—loosely, to be 
sure, but with no end of iteration—that we know nothing of the man 
Shakespeare. That is absurd. Of few men is there a clearer picture 
in the popular mind, so much so that all men feel that they know him, 
almost as if they had seen him, and that he is a friend. True, Shake- 
speare kept no diary like Pepys, wrote no Confessions like Augustine, and 
no Boswell followed at his heels; but he is better known than other 
great men of his time—except men of state and members of the nobility. 
As a matter of fact, we know much more about him than we know about 
Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle, and quite as much as we know about Dante. 
We know how he wrote—swiftly and without erasure, as Jonson tells 
us—we know what he wrote, and we know that he wrote it. As to his 
personal relationships, all agree to call him “gentle Shakespeare,” and 
had he not been so natural, so real and simple and withal so gentle in his 
life, we should know much more about him. Besides, his spirit, his 
quality of thought, his attitude toward life and its mysteries, lie broad 
and grand upon his pages, all the more engaging because so unconsciously 
revealed. As Emerson said, while we could wish for more details, we 
have all the information which is material—that which, if we were about 
to meet the man, it would most import us to know. 

Strange it is to read in one book that we know almost nothing about 
Shakespeare, and in the next book to listen to an attack upon his honor 
as an artist and his character as a man. Yet so it is. One tells us that 
his plays were not his own creations, but mere lyrical glorifications of 
the inventions of others, his plots taken from old plays, his characters 
copied from books or from life. No doubt; but Homer, Marlowe, Goethe, 
Burns, and others fall under the same ban, since all of them made free 
use of what was old, familiar, and well known. Goethe did not invent 
the legend of Faust, Burns did not create the balladry of Scotland. 
What this means is best seen by taking the old Kyd play called “Hamlet” 
and studying it alongside the miracle of Shakespeare by the same name. 
As water unto wine, as winter unto summer, as jew’s harp to an orchestra 
is that orude piece of blood-and-thunder melodrama beside the spiritual 
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refinement, the intellectual magnificence, and the haunting beauty of 
the greatest of all dramas. Had he done nothing but create Hamlet, he 
would be entitled to the lasting and venerative memory of a grateful 
humanity. 

There should be no need to say, in respect to the second charge, 
that it is too late in the day to try to empty a pot of pitch upon the 
good name of the poet who is the chief distinction of our language, as 
he is the crowning glory of our race. Over against the slander stands 
the total impression made upon us by the plays of Shakespeare, an im- 
pression so large, so wise, so kind, so wholesome, so hopeful, and so 
sane that no man with an open mind can mistake it. There is the real 
Shakespeare—in the sum of his thoughts, the appeals of his spirit, the 
distilled essence of his genius. Surely the instinctive moral judgment 
of the centuries since he lived is not befogged or at fault when it turns 
to him as a teacher of sanity, purity, and the sanctities of mortal life. 
Truly did-Emerson say, “If we tire of the Saints, Shakespeare is our 
city of refuge”; and did not Morley call his plays “a lay Bible”? Genius 
and morals have none too often been allied, but, rejecting the dictum 
that genius and degeneracy have a natural affinity—a cynical libel on God 


and man alike—be it known that our supreme poet was in nothing de- 
generate, in nothing ignoble, in nothing unworthy of our admiration 
and honor. 


Some men seem to be born full-sized and never grow at all. Pitt 
was of that kind. Like Guizot, like Macaulay, like Calvin, “he did not 
grow, he was cast.” Of all these men we may say that their first work 
was good, and that their last work was hardly any better. With Shake- 
speare it was not so, though we often think of him as if he had sprung 
full-orbed from the brow of Jove. At maturity he was so calm and sure, 
and did his work with such inevitable stroke, that we somehow feel that 
it must always have been so. Set as he is in a kind of remote sublimity 
by the magnitude of his achievement, he awes us, and we forget that 
he grew more, not less, than other men. One has only to study his 
work at different periods of his life to see that, instead of coming all 
at once to his supreme power, he grew in wisdom, in stature, and in the 
grace of his art. In his earlier plays we see him testing his tones, trying 
his power, and slowly finding his way to the right use of his genius; his 
later work reveals his mastery. : 

Three temptations assailed Shakespeare in full force, as they assail 
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every great soul, and there were times when the result was in grave 
doubt. It is not an accident that his early poems and plays deal with 
the fascinations of physical passion—a riot of fancy playing about the 
themes of Beauty, Lust, and Death. He was a young man, aglow with 
red blood, full of animal zest and the teeming fancies of an April morn- 
ing. What is remarkable is that, at the age of twenty-seven, he saw 
passion for what it is, in terms of misery to the sinner and death to the 
victim—saw through its blinding rapture to the badge of mourning un- 
derneath. Nowhere is this more vividly revealed than in the Sonnets. 
Whether the story of the Sonnets be fact or fiction, he at least learned 
that an unworthy love smirches honor, wakens but defiles fancy, and 
makes the poet-soul waste its spiritual gift in praise of a form of death. 
He was still young, and if he learned that lesson early, he learned it well 
and once for all. 

Howbeit, his strongest lure and severest trial lay elsewhere, as may 
be seen in Love’s Labour Lost, which is a significant bit of autobiography. 
Full of all manner of experiments, it shows the conflict between the 
artificial and the real, as if written in two moods and stuck together, 
with the effect, as one has said, of a rosebush growing out of bones. 
What should a man do with his intellect?—that is the problem of the 
play. Should it be filled with study, spent in society, burnt in passion, 
or tortured in striving after style? Often the setting down of a problem 
in words solves it, and Shakespeare arose from writing his play with his 
mind made up. More trying still was the temptation, such as besets 
every poet, to escape from the bitter, old, and haggard actual into the 
lovely, ideal world of his own building. Shelley and Keats failed here, 
teaching us that one pays too great a price if, to attain the vision of a 
seer, he fails of being a practical and useful man. Shakespeare was no 
visionary, but a man of vision, equally in the world of practical affairs 
and in the realm of spiritual realities, and this it is that gives him his 
scepter of power. 

Again and again in his early plays he shows us the folly of those 
who live an unreal life, and the rude awakening to which they come. 
Romeo and Jaques, to name no others, lived in a dream world, mis- 
taking it for reality. Only, Jaques never woke up, but went on musing 
in his half-humorous melancholy to the end: 


In God’s vast house a curious guest, 
Seeing how all works take their flight. 
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Falstaff imagines that he can laugh away the hard facts of life, but he 
dies with a broken heart. Even too much idealism may end in a sour 
cynicism, as in Timon of Athens; and too much piety is often impious. 
One of the deepest lessons we can learn from Shakespeare is the duty, 
the necessity alike for the sanity of our minds and the saving of our 
souls, of seeing clearly the realities of life and facing them bravely. 
Delusion invites disaster, and lack of courage leads us into a dark wood 
of the soul, into a tangle of treachery, tragedy, and woe. By the same 
bright-eyed sagacity the poet himself, while writing these plays, learned 
to look on life as it is, without idealization and without despair, and so 
became one of the great masters and deliverers of the human spirit. 

As if to drive it home to us insistently, consistently, eloquently, 
Shakespeare emphasizes the value of clear-seeing in behalf of sanity and 
success in spiritual affairs, as well as in practical achievement. By what 
means do men attain to mastery in the practical world?—tthat is the 
question asked and answered in all the historical plays; as later, in the 
tragedies, the problem is, how can man win spiritual victory? Thus a 
great interpreter of life grew until, with every faculty finely poised, 
his thought ripened by time, his heart tender, his art perfect, he was 
ready for his long flight into the dark tragic world, in which he faced 
the ultimate issues of life. What he found in that abyss, how he con- 
fronted the awful mystery of evil, with what insight he portrayed the 
horror of sin and the splendor of virtue, all the world knows. Methinks 
he reached the uttermost depths in Othello, which gives one the feeling 
of being in a dungeon where the air is hot, stifling, unbearable, as if to 
suffocate the soul by the very intensity of its terror. 

No one needs to be told that Shakespeare is not professedly, or by 
first intention, a spiritual teacher. He has no creed to expound, no 
dogma to defend. He is not a preacher at all, except by indirection, and 
no one of his characters speaks for him. He is a great soul in love with 
life, a master artist who has the power to portray life as he saw it and 
felt it in forms befitting its beauty and terror, its humor and tragedy, as 
if life had found a soul deep enough to mirror its secrets. And this it 
is that makes his witness to the spiritual meaning of life so impressive, 
so weighty, in that the depth and force of his insight become by virtue 
of its lucidity and veracity, a testimony to the truth that the underlying, 
almighty essence of the world is good. No sooner does one open his 
pages than one detects an atmosphere, an attitude of spirit which distils 
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itself in the mind softly, as the dew, inducing a mood of blended rev- 
erence, wonder, and confidence, as of one who has faced the worst and 
who smiles at our fears. Not without struggle, not without agony, did 
he attain to the two great prizes of life, beside which pure gold is mud 
indeed—freedom and forgiveness; but he won the victory most worth 
the winning, and after The Tempest came the serene sunset and “the star- 
crowned night.” 

What did the tragic catastrophe mean to Shakespeare? He accepted 
the Greek view of tragedy which found its secret to lie not in the whim 
of fate, but in the character of man; its nature being that of a test, pre- 
cisely calculated to the frailty of the hero, whatever that frailty might 
be. Often that frailty is essentially noble, as in the case of Othello, or 
it is an ignoble whim, as in King Lear, but it works his undoing none- 
theless. For each man is tested by his own nature and situation. The 
test for Othello would have been no test at all for Hamlet, who would 
have seen through Iago at a glance and outwitted him at every turn. 
Hamlet would never have murdered Desdemona on mere suspicion. Nor 
would the test of Hamlet have been any trial for Othello, who would 
have put an end to the king without parley or delay. As it is, each is 
caught in his own mesh, tried in a furnace white-hot for the testing and 
making of character. In the end evil fails and falls, albeit not without 
dragging the innocent and noble into the circle of its malice and dis- 
aster. Why must Cordelia die? Is it because the universe is unmoral 
or immoral? No. It is because we are so linked together that when 
a great wrong is done, the lovely and true-hearted are hurt with the rest. 
The snake was indeed wounded unto death, but it still writhed, and 
with its dying sting it struck the lofty and pure. 

What wonder that Shakespeare was fascinated by the dark mystery 
of evil! Who does not shudder and wonder at a thing so cunning yet 
so stupid, so clever yet so shortsighted; that vicious and malignant thing 
that took shape in Iago, plunged Hamlet into woe, and slew Cordelia 
—the hideous thing that struck Lincoln down when his wisdom and 
tenderness were most needed, and nailed Jesus to the cross outside the 
city gate. Shakespeare, at any rate, did not ignore the fact of evil, or 
deny its devastation, much less try to disinfect it with rose water, as so 
many do today. He brooded over the mystery, and did not write until 
he had come to certain conclusions as to its nature and how to deal with 
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it. He saw that it is incapable of cohesion; that it is anarchy, having in 
itself the needs of its own overthrow; that the order of the world is 
against it—and therefore that it is not, and cannot be, eternal. So far 
from being a proof of “an evil genius” who conducts human affairs, it 
is everywhere pushed down, self-defeated, slain even in the hour of 
its seeming triumph by the goodness of those whom it slays. 

Some things, too, he makes plain as to our method of dealing with 
evil. The bookish, doctrinaire method is ineffective and useless, as we 
are shown in the life of Brutus. We must be cautious and wary, as 
Hamlet was, lest by undue haste, and without seeing how intricate and 
complex it is, we do more harm than good, or worse still, do evil in 
the name of good. For Hamlet was no weakling smitten with paralysis 
of will, but a great gentleman doing his gentlest and bravest, with a 
sad smile and a gay humor—feigning insanity that he might keep his sanity 
—in a world not only wicked and absurd, but ghostly and uncanny; a 
mournful and majestic soul who embodies the wistful perplexity and 
haunting hesitation of humanity in the midst of the years. And where 
is the ideal, pursued by evil and overtaken by death? It still lives and 
shines. Our poet makes us feel that it were better to be a Desdemona 
dead than an Iago alive. When Hamlet falls and Cordelia dies, we are 
appalled. Yet, though in one sense they go down, in another sense, as 
one has truly said, they are rather set free from life than deprived of it. 
We know that the end is not yet, that we have not seen all—that sorrow 
or suffering in fact count for little, and greatness of soul for much or all. 

How can we escape this clutch and taint and tragedy of evil? 
Here Shakespeare has much to tell for our health of soul, much of abid- 
ing profit to remember. He everywhere shows that tragedy is the fruit 
of treachery and that treachery has its roots in obsession—some one 
thing that gets so close to the mind that it can see nothing else, blinds 
it, preys upon it, making a man first a fanatic, and then, it may be, a 
criminal. Macbeth was a man of noble nature; his wife was a lovely 
woman. ‘They became obsessed with ambition for power, and to what 
dark depths of sin and shame that mad blindness led, that mighty tragedy 
reveals, the while it shows the torture of their hag-haunted souls. This 
lesson, taught so often by our supreme poet, is for each of us, teaching 
us to keep our poise, and to flee an obsession as a plague. Whatever 
fastens itself upon the mind, shutting out the light, marring the propor- 
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tions and perspectives of things, forebodes disaster. No matter what it 
is, cast it from thee, for it is better that one of thy members should perish 
than that thy soul should fall into the pit! 

What is the final impression or mood which Shakespeare leaves with 
us? For it is there that we must seek his religion, if we are ever to find 
it. Read Hamlet, read King Lear, read Othello, and testify if it be not 
a mood of chastened wonder, of softened pity, of death-defying hope. 
If Prospero was Shakespeare in old age—grown old without being sad, 
wise without being cynical—serene, forgiving, gentle, a master of life by 
self-surrender to its highest laws, let my last end be like that! There 
is something cleansing in the spirit of Shakespeare, a grace of universal 
sympathy, of penetrating humanity, a Pity, as Romain Rolland has said, 
so profound and all-embracing that it would heal the woes of the world. 
Truly, here is a hint, and more than a hint, of the mercy of God and 
his everlasting gentleness. As Goethe said, he seems to solve all our 
riddles, and yet we cannot put our finger upon the word of solution. 
It cannot be stated in a word or in a formula, but is a thing deep and 
ineffable which gathers and grows in the heart of one who dares to make 
trial of the gospel of Courage, Sanity, and Charity, if we may so sum it up. 

All great drama has to do with God. In the early plays of Shake- 
speare the Divinity actively intervenes all through, as in Romeo and 
Juliet, where the action is everywhere determined by an unseen Power 
from behind, more than by human agents. Often things are within a 
very little of going right, when they are upset and turned awry. That 
is the first stage: the visible hand of God and the conclusion of the 
action within the drama. The second stage, as in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, is where human purposefulness is more evident, though not so as to 
prevent the action from being wound up within the play. The Divinity 
appears at the end, as in Greek drama, adjusting judgment for an action 
with which it has had more or less to do. But in the great tragedies 
all this is different; the scene is too involved to be thus neatly adjusted 
and closed, and the problem is pushed into the. Beyond—as in Hamlet, 
and especially in King Lear. The play is not all; it shapes for something 
beyond, and we are purged and exalted, assured that in the hands of 
God all will be well. 

Of a truth here is prophecy authentic of eternal things. In the 
mighty tragedies men act unhindered to the end, under the eye of God 
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who will not visibly interfere here and now, but we know that the end 
is not yet. We see the good grow better through suffering and the bad 
worse through success. If at first we are shocked at triumphant evil, 
after a while it flashes over us that our whole attitude of expecting good- 
ness to win visibly is wrong. For, if we could see things as they are, 
we should see that the outward is nothing and the inward all. Each 
of us knows, when the cloud is off our eyes, that the warm castle where 
Goneril sits is a room in hell, and that the storm-swept heath where her 
father totters is a sanctuary. Again we are taught that the judgment 
of the world is a lie. Again we are shown that the real thing is the soul, 
with its courage, patience, and devotion, and that nothing can touch that! 
When Hamlet dies, we know “ ’tis death is dead, not he”! 

As Flaubert said, the greatest geniuses never conclude; only God 
may do that. Nowhere does Shakespeare argue in behalf of a life to 
come. He does not need to do so. “A priest to us all of the wonder and 
bloom of the world,” he makes us feel it. Tragedy, by showing us 
sublime pictures of human passion and death, reveals the infinite in man, 
prophesying his august destiny. What the poet himself believed, and 
how he came to his faith, we know from his Sonnets—most vividly of 
all in the wonderful 146th Sonnet, the truth of which one feels over- 
whelmingly standing beside his grave at Stratford: “And Death once 
dead, there’s no more dying then.” Only two other spots on earth have 
given me an equal sense of immortality as a reality; one is Westminster 
Abbey, and the other the grave of Emerson in Sleepy Hollow. 

For the rest, life is neither a Tempest nor a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. More often, alas! it is a Comedy of Errors. You may find it 
As You Like It or make Much Ado About Nothing and declare Love’s 
Labour Lost. But time will teach you, if you be wise, and have an un- 
derstanding heart, that All’s Well That Ends Well and that in the long 
last every man receives Measure for Measure. 








The Christian Ministry and Industrial 
Conflict 


Joun Epwarp Lantz 


In the present tension over strikes the strategy of two 
great American preachers of the past is recalled— 


Washington Gladden and Henry Ward Beecher. 


WE ARE in the midst of a great industrial upheaval. A class war 
is in progress. The employers of our land are vying with the em- 
ployees for the balance of economic and political power, and about all 
the public has been able to do, even through its representative gov- 
ernment, is to sit back and watch the show as interested but helpless 
spectators. 

As Christian leaders we are obligated to extol Christian standards 
and offer Christian solutions to the problems confronting us. Indeed, 
this is exactly what most of us want to do, but the industrial scene seems 
so intricate and involved that we scarcely know what the Christian answer 
is. We may be inclined to be sympathetic with labor because our Gospel 
upholds the rights of all people to an adequate standard of living, and 
yet perhaps we feel that the unions are carrying their prerogatives so 
far as to commit the same selfish sins that big business has been guilty 
of in the past. Thus we may conclude that the rights of management, 
employers and stockholders, and certainly the general public welfare, 
are being more or less ignored in the contemporary conflict. Regardless 
of our individual convictions, most of us concede that the total truth is 
too big for anyone to grasp alone, and consequently we handle the sub- 
ject like a hot potato—with fear and trembling in conversation and 
conference, in pulpit and press—if and when we handle it at all. 


I 


Granting that the situation is a national disease, there are certain 
responsibilities, even so, which every Christian leader has to his own 
constituency. There are certain healing ointments which each can apply 
to the joints of conflict in his own community; and perhaps the national 
malady can be healed only by leaders applying Christian balm to local: 
conflicts. At least that is the only place where most of us have the op- 
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portunity of doing anything creative or constructive, and we ought to 
avail ourselves of the opportunities at hand. Consequently, this article 
deals with the Christian ministry as a means of healing the industrial 
malady in local communities. 

In order to obtain tangible and practical help, let us study in some 
detail the life and work of a minister of the Gospel who was very suc- 
cessful in mediating industrial strikes between employers and employees. 
This man was Washington Gladden, an outstanding Congregational min- 
ister in Columbus, Ohio,.from 1882 till his death in 1918. 

True, labor conditions in Gladden’s day were quite different from 
what they are in ours. Since his time the labor unions, and management 
too, have learned much about the power and technique of effective propa- 
ganda, as well as come to realize the necessity of merging together into 
ever larger combinations. - Thus today there are approximately sixty 
thousand local labor unions in our country, most of which are affiliated 
with either the Congress of Industrial Organizations or the American 
Federation of Labor. Thousands of workers are banded together in 
local unions, such as the United Automobile Workers (UAW, CIO), 
and these local unions are welded together in national organizations with 
strong leaders at the helm and with millions of dollars earmarked for 
winning the workers and the public to their point of view. Of the fifty 
million wage earners in the United States twelve to fifteen million are 
members of organized labor, two hundred and fifty thousand belonging 
to the National Federation of Telephone Workers alone. Likewise 
management, including its intricate system of stockholders, has organized 
into such powerful combinations as the General Motors Corporation and 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Management is still as power- 
ful as labor, and is determined to hold the political and economic lead 
it has enjoyed through the years. 

Both labor and capital are much more highly organized today than 
they were in Gladden’s time, making it more difficult to reach the key 
leaders of either camp. Then too, many laws are now in effect regulating 
working conditions which were undreamed of in the latter part of the 
last century. Most of these are favorable to the laboring groups and are 
of such a nature that the unions have been able to treble their member- 
ship since 1932 and thereby attain their present powerful position. 

In spite of all these differences between the industrial panorama 
then and now, the fundamental principles that undergirded the ministry 
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of Gladden are equally valid for any ministry today which deals success- 
fully with the contending parties of our industrial warfare. Therefore 
let us take a glimpse at Gladden’s life and work, viewing especially his 
ministry to industrial people, a ministry of local and national significance 
and one demonstrating the kind and amount of influence an effective 
minister of the Gospel can exert. 

The significant thing about Gladden for our consideration is that, 
with all his pioneer work in preaching and in applying the social teach- 
ings of Jesus to industrial situations, he never. encountered ill will to 
the extent of being ousted from any of his positions, as for example, was 
Jonathan Edwards from his Northampton church. Gladden had no 
great amount of opposition during any period of his outstanding career, 
but was able somehow to hold his positions of leadership and thereby 
lead friends and foes alike. Thus he must have employed some valid 
means of ministering to industrial people. After highlighting his life 
we shall consider what they were. 


II 


Gladden was born in 1836 at Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania. He pre- 
pared for college at the Oswego (New York) Academy and graduated 


from Williams College in 1859. After serving as pastor of several small 
Congregational churches in New York and Massachusetts, he moved to 
Columbus in 1882 to become pastor of the First Congregational Church. 
While there he acquired his reputation as “the father of the social gospel.” 
From 1900 to 1902 he served a term as a member of the City Council. 
All in all, he wrote a total of thirty-eight books, all virile and widely 
read, besides serving as editor of several periodicals including the Jnde- 
pendent.’ He wrote the words of the well-known and much-loved hymn, 
“Q Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.” He received several honorary 
degrees: D.D. from Roanoke College, LL.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin, and another LL.D. from Notre Dame University—a Cath- 
olic institution. 

Now let us consider his means of ministering to industrial people. 
These means had their roots in personal qualities of character which aided 
him immensely in accomplishing his great work and which every Chris- 
tian will do well to emulate. 

Gladden was always poised. In the words of Luther A. Weigle, 


*E. T. Thompson, Changing Emphases in American Preaching. Philadelphia, 1943, p. 146. 
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“He possessed the imperturbable calm of one who is a friend of his 
fellows, at peace with conscience, and at home with God.”* He was a 
gentle, peace-loving man and never lost his temper in a controversy but 
always remained calm, collected, and unhurried in an effort to season - 
every situation with good will. Gladden’s poise and self-control were 
vital factors in his ministry. 

Likewise he was sincere. Being a staunch Christian, his sincerity 
focused upon his conception of the Christian life. The essential core of 
this was that the ethical teachings of Jesus should be applied to the social, 
economic, and political relationships of each individual toward all other 
individuals. This way of life, he held, consisted of little more than 
each person doing unto others in all places and in all circumstances as 
he would have them do unto him. The end result of such mutual action 
would be a perfect people-in a perfect society. Gladden upheld this 
conception consistently, especially in religious circles where he invariably 
took a decided stand for what he believed to be right. 

An episode demonstrating his utter sincerity was the “tainted money” 
controversy. In 1905 John D. Rockefeller donated a gift of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Congregational Board of Foreign Missions. 
At the time Gladden was moderator of the denomination and, upon 
hearing of the gift, he urged the Board to reject it on the basis that the 
money was “tainted.” According to his reasoning, acceptance of money 
from notoriously corrupt sources would tend to shut the mouth of the 
church toward those particular evils and in the long run impair the 
prestige of the church, especially among the poor and middle classes. 
To make a long story short, Gladden never changed his stand on this 
matter and neither did the Board ever return the money! 

Another personal trait contributing to his effective ministry was 
courtesy. Invariably he respected all individuals, antagonists and protag- 
onists alike. It was his fundamental policy to emanate positive good 
will toward everyone at all times, in all places, and in all situations. 

During his second pastorate he adopted the views of Horace Bush- 
nell, in spite of the fact they were not generally accepted by either min- 
isters or laymen. Therefore he discovered himself preaching “Bushnell- 
ism” to people who were not inclined to accept it. One Sunday morning 
after a sermon in which he had been more frank than ever before in the 
expression of the heretical theory, he found himself following up the 


*L. A. Weigle, American Idealism, New Haven, 1928. Vol. X, p. 215. 
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street one of his most conservative parishioners, one who had intimated 
once or twice his dissent from what he had been hearing. Naturally 
Gladden hesitated to expose himself to unnecessary criticism, but he 
found it difficult to avoid overtaking the man, who was walking slowly. 
His greeting was: “That was a good sermon! I wish we might have 
more sermons like that.” The good man would have been confounded 
if he had known that he was listening to heresy. Gladden did not en- 
lighten him. “Since the only bit of genuine heresy to which he had been 
exposed seemed so palpable to him, it would have been unkind to dis- 
turb his enjoyment of it,” said Gladden.* 

In this situation, as in all others, Gladden was courteous and re- 
spected his auditor as an individual even while disagreeing with his 
viewpoint. He refrained from admitting that his preaching was heretical, 
because he genuinely respected the conviction of his parishioner, be- 
lieving, as he said elsewhere: “If we speak kindly and considerately 
with due regard for the convictions of those who differ from us, truth 
speaking is not ordinarily a dangerous venture.” * Seeking the unbiased 
truth in industrial disputes and speaking it should be the goal of every 
Christian. lll 


Having surveyed the life and work of Gladden and having noted 
his personal characteristics of poise, sincerity, and courtesy which con- 
tributed so much to his successful negotiations, let us apply these and 
other qualities to present-day ministries designed to create an under- 
standing of the industrial situation and to encourage adherence to the 
right course of action. In addition to seeking the truth about a par- 
ticular situation, the minister should seek to express that truth in a helpful 
way to the members of his listening congregation. This is one of the 
most challenging aspects of the Christian ministry. For example, what a 
minister says about the present strike situation and how he says it will 
depend largely upon the attitude of his constituency. One of his primary 
responsibilities is to present the truth in such a manner that his listeners 
will accept it as their own and thereby be freed from the chains of ig- 
norance and prejudice. Therefore, let us spotlight ministering to con- 
gregations with various degrees of receptivity to the minister and his 
message. These may be classified as friendly, indifferent, and hostile. 


* Gladden, Recollections, 1909, pp. 120-121. 
“Thompson, of. cit., p. 153. 
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First, there are those congregations which on the whole are friendly. 
Many groups are open-minded toward the contemporary labor situation 
and are honestly desirous of learning the truth about the present en- 
counters. Congregations of college students, of professional people, even 
some of small businessmen and farmers are of this class—in other words, 
those not directly engaged in the tussle. Such congregations provide the 
minister with his golden opportunity. If they are friendly toward him 
personally and to his message of reconciliation, he is free to present every 
bit of fact and theory he possesses and even to suggest that the search 
be pursued corporately. Such a pulpit can lead the thinking of the 
people in the church and even in the entire community. All kinds of 
local and national incidents can be exposed to the searching light of the 
Gospel, and all with the assurance that the people are hungering and 
thirsting after the right course of action and are deeply concerned about 
the welfare of all three parties involved—the employers, the employees, 
and the general public. 

The most fertile soil a speaker can desire for planting the Christian 
solution to the problem is a group of people with a friendly attitude 
toward him and his message. Even Jesus himself did not accomplish 
much good among the Scribes and the Pharisees but rather among the 
common people. In the Book of Mark we read that the “common people 
heard him gladly” (Mark 12:37). The minister whose people listen 
to him eagerly is in a coveted position to do something constructively 
helpful in abating animosities and misunderstandings in our indv: rial 
plight. 

Then there are those congregations which are indifferent toward the 
minister and his social message. Some church people are indifferent to 
the industrial problems of our day, or at least only remotely interested, 
because they contend that the church should not concern herself with 
social and economic salvation but only with individual salvation. Such 
people may be found in rural and in urban communities, among laborers 
and farmers, doctors and businessmen, even among college students and 
professors—in short, complacent people exist anywhere. An _ indiffer- 
ent attitude is very common, particularly in small city churches and in 
rural areas where there is frequent change of ministers and where the 
people do not have an attitude of respect for the ministry in general. 
In such congregations it is habitual for many of the people to sit back 
in their seats, fold their spiritual arms, and say to themselves, “Well, 
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Brother Parson, what do you have that will interest us today?” And 
before giving the poor parson a chance to tell them, they settle back 
for a comfortable nap! Such people do not want to think, least of all 
in church, and should the minister say anything provocative about the 
industrial tangle, he would be subject to instant attack. 

What can a minister do to overcome this indifference and lack of 
respect? He can do several things, none of which is entirely satisfactory. 
None serves as a cure-all, as an over-all remedy. No preacher in any 
church can appeal to all the people all the time. No one person can be 
all things to all men. Whenever any leader once realizes this, he can 
then settle down to his job of winning as many people as possible and 
quit worrying about those he cannot reach. 

Of course he can try shocking people out of their self-complacency, 
as Henry Ward Beecher did in England when he said to an indifferent 
audience, “It’s goddam hot this afternoon.” He paused till every eye 
became riveted on him and then added, “That’s what I heard a man in 
your town say as I passed him on the street.” Such shocking procedures 
are often dispersers of indifference, but unless skillfully handled they 
may arouse hostility in its place, which is infinitely more dangerous. 

Sometimes maintaining a friendly disposition and a pleasant atti- 
tude over a long period of time will win the attention of calloused 
people and thus eventually attain their admiration. Then too, getting 
acquainted with the individuals of a group, calling in their homes, learn- 
ing their individual names, associating with them during a period of 
years, asking them individually what they think about the labor situ- 
ation, will frequently if not always dispel their indifference and arouse 
their active interest. As a result they will be likely to come to church 
to worship God with their friends and listen to what the minister has 
to say about any and every topic that will help them in Christian living, 
listening not as to a great preacher but as to their pastor, counselor, 
and friend. IV 


Finally, there are those congregations which are hostile toward 
the minister and his message of justice and good will. Some groups 
are composed largely of laboring people or largely of employers— 
people who are not interested in hearing about the rights of their op- 
ponents in the opposite camp. What about ministering to such groups, 
groups hostile to any leader recommending a policy of reconciliation’ 
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Common ground of belief, as well as common ground of interest 
and feeling, is effective in overcoming such active hostility. Henry 
Ward Beecher used common ground of belief in conquering the opposi- 
tion of laboring people at Liverpool, England. During the Civil War 
he went to England and gave a series of addresses intended to keep 
that country from joining the side of the Confederacy. At Liverpool 
he met an audience probably as hostile as has any speaker in modern 
times. It was made up largely of industrial workers thrown out of 
employment because of the shortage of cotton, a shortage caused by 
the Union blockade of the Confederate States. The streets of Liver- 
pool were placarded, Beecher’s life was threatened, and both his enemies 
and his friends came to the turbulent meeting armed with knives and 
pistols. Yet, in spite of this hostility, Beecher got control of the audience 
and spoke for three hours, making a tremendous impression upon the 
whole public sentiment of England. His message is a model of good 
temper, humor, manliness, tact, and the gaining of common ground— 
in short, of almost every means that a Christian leader can use in over- 
coming hostility. A part of his introduction is as follows: 


I have always held it to be an unfailing truth that where a man had a cause 
that would bear examination he was perfectly willing to have it spoken about. 
(Applause.) And when in Manchester I saw those huge placards, “Who is 
Henry Ward Beecher?” (laughter, cries of “quite right,” and applause )—and 
when in Liverpool I was told that there were those blood-red placards, purport- 
ing to say what Henry Ward Beecher had said, and calling upon Englishmen to 
suppress free speech—lI tell you what I thought. I thought simply this—“I am 
glad of it.” (Laughter.) Why? Because if they had felt perfectly secure, 
that you are the minions of the South and the slaves of slavery, they would have 
been perfectly still. (Applause and uproar.) And, therefore, when I saw so 
much nervous apprehension that, if I were permitted to speak (hisses and ap- 
plause)—-when I found they were afraid to have me speak (hisses and laughter 
and “No, no”)—when I found they considered my speaking damaging to their 
cause (applause)—-when I found that they appealed from facts and reasonings 
to mob law (applause and uproar), I said: No man need tell me what the heart 
and secret counsel of these men are. They tremble and are afraid. (Applause, 
laughter, hisses, “No, no,” and a voice: “New York mob.”) Now, personally, 
it is a matter of very little consequence to me whether I speak here tonight or 
not. (Laughter and cheers.) But, one thing is certain—if you do permit me 
to speak here tonight you will hear very plain talking. (Applause and hisses.) 
You will not find a man (interruption), you will not find me to be a man that 
dared to speak about Great Britain three thousand miles off, and then is afraid 
to speak to Great Britain when he stands on her own shores. (Immense ap- 
plause and hisses.) And if I do not mistake the tone and the temper of the 
Englishmen, they had rather have a man who opposes them in a manly way (ap- 
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plause from al] parts of the hall) than a sneak who agrees with them in an 
unmanly way. (Applause and “Bravo.”) If I can carry you with me by sound 
convictions, I shall be immensely glad (applause), but if I cannot carry you 
with me by facts and sound arguments, I do not wish you to go with me at all; 
and all that I ask is simply fair play. (Applause and a voice, “You shall have 
it, too.”) ® 

In this introduction Beecher used common ground of belief in fair 
play. Fairness of viewpoint is another antidote for hostility. Washing- 
ton Gladden employed fairness in dealing with antagonistic individuals 
and groups, as well as poise, sincerity, and courtesy. His impartiality 
was the decisive factor in conciliating many disputes between employers 
and employees. Without the ability to project that attitude to his 
auditors, much of his work would have been impossible. 

While pastor of the First Congregational Church in Columbus, 
Gladden accomplished his greatest work of reconciliation among work- 
ingmen and their employers and gained national fame in the field of 
his endeavors. 

In the spring of 1886, when a fierce strike had been raging in 
Cleveland, a philanthropist of that city conceived the idea of getting 
the employers and the employed to come together in a mass meeting 
to be addressed by someone who was supposed to be reasonably im- 


partial in his attitude toward the contending parties. The choice fell 
on Gladden. When he confronted his audience in the Music Hall of 
that city, he found the laboring class mainly in evidence, though a 
sprinkling of the other class was visible. “Is It Peace or War?” 
was the title of his address. 

Concerning the address Gladden said: 


The workingmen before me were evidently in a critical mood. They listened, 
through the first half of my address, with respect, but in silence. They had their 
doubts about parsons; they probably expected me to take sides with their em- 
ployers. In due season they were reassured on that point; they saw that they were 
listening to one who was able to get their point of view, and it was pleasant to 
see the suspicion fade out of their eyes and the signs of appreciative interest 
a “Taal This is part of what they heard: 

. . The present state of the industrial world is a state of war. And 
if war is the word, then the efficient combination and organization must not all 
be on the side of capital. While the conflict is in progress, labor has the same 
right that capital has to prosecute the warfare in the most effective way. If 
war is the order of the day, we must grant to labor belligerent rights. The 
sooner this fact is recognized, the better for all concerned 

When the workingmen heard that, they were not silent; they gave me a 


* Brigance, Speech Composition, pp. 71-72 (H. W. Beecher, Patriotic Addresses, Chicago, 1887, p. 517). 
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rousing cheer. But they were compelled to listen to quite a number of things 
after that which did not make them cheer. For I did my best to bring home 
to them, and to the employers who sat among them, the foolishness of the enter- 
prise in which both sides were enlisted. 

Some very frank words were then spoken to both parties in this controversy. 
While I was laying down the law to the employers, the men cheered heartily; 
when I began to drive home to them their own blunders and sins, they were 
less demonstrative, but presently evinced their fairness by cheering the points 
that were scored against themselves. And, at the end, after a* warm appeal 
for peace, the prolonged applause was a most grateful testimony that the hearts 
of fifteen hundred workingmen were in the right place.® 

A week after addressing this laboring group, Gladden used the same 
lecture again in a similar situation in Boston, the main difference being 
that in Boston the majority of his auditors were employers rather than 
employees. Nevertheless he felt that if it was good for one group, it 
should be good for the other also. And to his delight the address proved 
as effective in Boston as in Cleveland! After describing these two in- 
cidents and telling how they were effectively mediated by his address 
entitled, “Is It Peace or War?” he concluded by saying, “I have given 
the history of this address, because it indicates the position which I have 
tried to maintain, and because it shows that at that time, the chasm be- 
tween the contending classes was not so wide but that it could be spanned 
by reason and good will.’ 

Gladden stood like the Rock of Gibraltar for fairness. In a bitter 
feud between Catholicism and Protestantism he stood for a policy of 
tolerance toward the Catholics, and defended them at a time when 
most other Protestant ministers were bitterly denouncing them. He 
took a similar stand toward the Negroes and became the exponent of 
their rights, even to the extent of serving as President of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in 1901. He applied the principle of fair- 
ness to all areas of life— economic, political, social, religious, and 
ethnological. He believed all individual and corporate living should 
be motivated by fairness and good will; this to him was synonymous 
with the Law of Christ. 

In overcoming hostility the Christian minister must do whatever 
he can to gain good will and in whatever way he can, even if this be 
nothing more than patiently awaiting the propitious moment to say 
or do the helpful thing. With the proper spirit and method he may 
be able to accomplish something similar to what Gladden and Beecher 


* Gladden, op. cit., pp. 300-302. 
" [bid., p. 304 (Italics mine). 
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accomplished, or at least succeed in getting members of labor and 
management to sit side by side during Sunday morning worship services 
as Dr. George Buttrick has done in his Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. An indifferent congregation is difficult enough to win, and 
yet not nearly so difficult as a hostile one. The minister with a con- 
gregation friendly to him and his message is almost to be envied! 


V 


The last outstanding quality of Gladden’s character, and another 
which proved to be a great asset to him in dealing with all kinds of 
individuals and groups, was tactfulness. In the sense used here, tact 
implies nothing deceitful nor underhanded, but rather upright common 
sense—common sense as to timing, presentation, and programs. 

Gladden had a keen sense for timing his thrusts. While at North 
Adams he was invited to be a member of a committee charged with the 
responsibility of deciding whether or not a room should be set apart 
for amusements in the Y.M.C.A. The proposal was that a small room 
be used for the playing of checkers, chess, and backgammon—cards and 
billiards to be strictly excluded. All ministers on the committee except 
Gladden disapproved emphatically of the proposal and thus he found 
himself a member of a small minority who favored it. The situation 
being as it was, Gladden decided to postpone the matter till a more 
propitious time. However, derogatory remarks were soon spread about 
him to the extent that he decided something had to be done immediately. 
So he preached a sermon entitled “Amusements: Their Uses and Abuses.” 
It was heard by a crowded audience, was afterwards printed, and some- 
time later the Y.M.C.A. room was set apart for the use of amusements. 
In other situations Gladden did not wait till the iron was hot enough 
to strike, but kept striking the iron till it became hot. Whatever the 
situation, he used an excellent sense of timing. 

Regarding his presentation he was most meticulous. His illustra- 
tions were always pointed enough to be specific, yet never so pointed as 
to identify guilty individuals or to be offensive to them. Furthermore, 
he never attacked individuals as individuals but always the corrupt polit- 
ical, economic, and social practices of which they were victims. He directed 
positive appeals to individuals, urging them to purify the existing social 
system.. He made public problems the problems of the church and urged 
church people to take the initiative in solving them. 
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As to programs for accomplishing his aim, Gladden instigated one 
which was new to the churches then, but is proving very popular in our 
own generation. He started Sunday evening services for the purpose 
of elucidating the burning issues of the day and, instead of preaching 
biblical sermons, lectured on timely topics, such as: “Workingmen and 
Their Employers,” “Who Wrote the Bible?” and “Amusements—Their 
Uses and Abuses.” He maintained that various underlying phases of 
public issues should be exposed in order to help people think them 
through coolly and sanely. No topic was too hot for him to bring 
before his people at these services. Like the Town Hall meetings of to- 
day, they proved a godsend in helping people think through the issues 
calmly and dispassionately. In his timing, in his presentation, and in his 
programs, Gladden embodied tactfulness. 

In the present industrial dispute the same idea can be effectively 
employed. If the Sunday evening meeting is a second preaching service, 
the minister could do as Gladden did, preach on industrial themes and 
apply the teachings and spirit of Christ to specific, perhaps local, situ- 
ations. Or instead, the Sunday evening meeting could be in the form 
of a panel or round-table discussion, led by official representatives of 
labor and capital or by members of the congregation representing the 
viewpoints of these two groups. Such a presentation could be followed 
by a forum with questions from members of the congregation. The 
Michigan Council of Churches, for instance, is sponsoring such meetings 
throughout the state and calling them good-will conferences. 


VI 


The great strength of Gladden’s ministry came mainly from his 
personal character qualities of poise, sincerity, courtesy, fairness, and 
tact—all charged with active good will. These traits will accomplish 
as much for each of us and for the Kingdom of God today as they did 
for Gladden and his day, if we only give them the chance. 

The total solution to our industrial dilemma still remains to be 
worked out, but therein lies the challenge to us as Christian ministers. 
There is something we can do. We can emulate the ministry of Gladden 
and Beecher, and thereby help to reconcile labor and management in our 
local communities, thus promoting the welfare of the general public and 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 





Mysticism, Speculation, Revelation 


RicHARD KRONER 


Dr. Kroner holds that neither mysticism nor speculation is 
sufficient to satisfy the soul, but Revelation only—an able 
thinker sets forth his own integrated findings 


A RECENT address given by a renowned leader of theology 
prompts me to say in plain speech something about the competitive 
spheres of mystical experience, speculative thought, and divine revela- 
tion. The use of language highly technical and therefore unintelligible 
to the common believer is unavoidable if we are to deal thoroughly 
with these profound and disputed issues. But it is possible to point 
out some basic verities about them which can be understood also by those 
less learned and less scientifically schooled. 


I 


I hold that a certain mystical intuition, or vision or whatever term 
we would prefer, is indispensable to faith. No one can possess or be 
possessed by genuine faith without having experienced in some form the 
vast mystery of existence or of being as such. Mystical experience is 
always individual and personal and therefore inexpressible in general 
terms. It cannot be superseded by any religious education, tradition, 
or symbolic action of whatever kind. This basic fact persuades some 
interpreters of religion to overstate the function of mystical experience 
and to fall victim to one or another sort of mysticism. It is very true 
that a religious faith acquired merely and solely by way of learning or 
habit or custom is worse than no faith at all. It leads inevitably to in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy, or at least to a thoughtless and empty semblance 
of devotion, which must offend God (if he can be offended) and grad- 
ually ruin the human soul. He who does not meet God in his own 
soul directly and personally, but instead repeats words he knows from 
hearsay or imitates gestures he has seen in others, is certainly alienated 
from God. 

Mystical experience, immediate (i.e. nonmediated), inner illumina- 
tion of some kind opens the doors to genuine faith. But this does not 
imply pure mysticism. It does not mean that genuine faith should be 
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reduced to the inner light, for the sake of sincerity. It does not mean 
that God should be known by the mystical voice alone which speaks in 
our heart. It by no means excludes religious education, tradition, and 
learning. 

On the contrary, the voice of the heart needs further interpreta- 
tion. The inner light needs additional information—if for no other 
reason—then at least in order to supplement the individual experience 
by that of other individuals and of the whole human race. Also we have 
the need to check and control the inner visions, ever somewhat con- 
fused and obscure, to purify them, to purge them from misapprehensions, 
superstitious elements, accidental and arbitrary features, and so on. 

There is, however, a still weightier and more fundamental reason 
why isolated mysticism is wrong. Mystical experience brings us in im- 
mediate touch with God, but only if we have some previous knowledge 
about God. If we do not, our experience is so vague and indefinite as 
to frustrate every religious illumination. As we cannot produce out of 
ourselves the language that enables us to articulate our experiences and 
to make them intelligible, precisely in the same way and for the same 
reasons we cannot rely upon mystical insight alone. We need a lan- 
guage which adds light to the inner light, or which enlightens the 
obscure revelations we may have in our own soul. 

If we repudiate tradition altogether, if we dismiss the experience 
of former generations and the revelations given to them, we cut off the 
tie that connects our soul with the soul of our neighbor and friend, with 
the soul of our parents and forbears, with the soul of our teachers and 
of the teachers of our teachers—and eventually with the soul of all man- 
kind. We isolate completely the very center of our life and of all life. 
We avoid hypocrisy, but we have in exchange for it a religious isola- 
tionism which may produce a religious conceit as bad as hypocrisy. 


II 


There seems to be one way out of this pathetic and dangerous situa- 
tion: the way of philosophic speculation. Philosophy begins in wonder, 
says Plato. He certainly knew mystical experiences—all his dialogues 
testify to this point. And probably most philosophic systems originated 
from this situation. The thinker wants to think out what the inarticu- 
late, more or less unintelligible and ambiguous oracle of mystical ex- 
perience reveals. 
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The depth of philosophic speculation depends upon the depth of the 
mystical experiences of the philosopher—upon his inner sight and in- 
sight, upon his more or less emotional intuition of the vast wonder of 
existence, as the reliability and intelligibility of his thought depends 
upon the store of his knowledge, the accuracy and sagacity of his mind, 
the gift of combination, and other intellectual qualities and properties. 

But all this does not lead to the religious result desired by the soul. 
It may contribute to the enlargement of the human horizon and to the 
clarification of human thoughts. It may result in the establishment of 
an admirable system of concepts. It may add to the treasure of in- 
tellectual discoveries. It may open up hitherto hidden avenues of 
thought. It may satisfy the hunger of knowledge. It may stimulate 
new “adventures in ideas.” It may even enchant our soul and enhance 
its enjoyment of that truth which can be seen by the “eyes of the mind.” 

But eventually it cannot satisfy our religious longing; the “eyes 
of the mind” are not the “eyes of the heart.” Speculation cannot con- 
vince us that there is a moral order of the world besides the disorderly 
order in which we live; that justice ultimately will prevail; that the 
good will be victorious at the end; and that we will be accepted by a 
gracious God in spite of our human frailty and utter unworthiness. No 
philosophic system however deep, however rich, however penetrating, 
can reach that goal. 

It is true that Plato came near to it and Kant laid the foundation 
for a philosophy which at least indirectly pointed to that goal; but 
neither accomplished the task itself. They failed not by any deficiency 
of their thought, or by any weakness of their mind; they failed rather 
because thought as such and mind as such confront a task transcending 
their capacity altogether. 

Mystical experience may assure us that all empirical knowledge is 
partial, and that it consequently cannot embrace the whole of existence; 
that there is such a whole, which necessarily and eternally evades the grip 
of our ever finite perception and conception; that the whole is mean- 
ingful in itself and thus gives meaning to everything; that we by par- 
cipation in this meaning, by virtue of our mystical vision, participate 
in the whole and overcome thereby, in a way, our finitude. And philo- 
sophic speculation may build a system in which everything is seen in the 
light of this basic mystical insight. 

Still, the contrast between mystical and empirical experience; be- 
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tween the joy of participation in the whole and the bare fact of our 
being finite; between the trust in the ultimate goodness of Reality and 
the distrust aroused by the deficiencies, calamities, tragedies of our life 
on earth; between a truth which we only guess and of which we catch 
mere glimpses and a truth which intrudes upon our mind daily and 
hourly with the strongest and clearest evidence—this contrast and con- 
tradiction stirs our soul and disturbs our mystical faith, and no specu- 
lation can deliver us from the uneasiness and uncertainty thus implanted 
in our heart and mind. 

No speculative boldness, no logical method, no metaphysical para- 
dox can overcome the opposition between these two sources of experience. 
In speculative language it is the chasm between Being and Nonbeing 
which constantly and successfully resists all attempts to demonstrate 
the “existence of God” or the absolute sovereignty of Being. Nonbeing 
represents all the shortcomings of our existence: sufferings, error, ig- 
norance, sin, moral slavery, frustration persist, even when Being is 
felt as the ultimate Truth. Since Parmenides, the first speculative 
thinker, stated that Being alone is, while Nonbeing is not, this monu- 
mental thesis still holds. But the bold and solemn denial of the nega- 
tive aspects of experience and existence does not alleviate our afflictions, 
nor does it acquit our conscience. 


III 


This inner conflict may in the long run even shake the joy that we 
feel in the moments of rapture or enthusiasm; it may make us doubt 
whether our mystical experience of Being as such or of the Whole of 
all existence is really worthy of our confidence and faith. And we 
may therefore welcome the support and interpretation of special “ex- 
perts” in the sphere of mystical vision, called prophets. Neither im- 
mediate certainty nor speculative proof entitles us to dispense with 
those special messengers and instructors. On the contrary, the more 
we are cheered by the sublime and exalted, but restricted and defective 
rudiments of faith, the more a higher confirmation is desired: a stable 
and articulate faith can arise only from a source empirical as well as 
mystical, historical as well as superhistorical—a source which has the 
power to determine our life because it is interwoven with it and not as 
detached as mystical experience and speculative thought. 

Revelation in the biblical sense of the word has a virtue and ex- 
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cellence which cannot be offered by any scientific approach or speculative 
venture: God addresses us directly as persons. He is not the object of 
thought, not the content of an idea, not a “first cause” or a “first 
principle,” as some theologians call him. He is the “first person,” the 
Creator, the Lord, the Lawgiver, the Judge, the Ruler, the Father. 
He commands and warns, he rewards and punishes, he consoles and for- 
gives, he loves and redeems. No ontology, no metaphysics, no philosophic 
system can do this. “The Absolute” is an idea, not a person. 
Philosophic theology may minimize the majesty and authority of 
the Lord by expounding prophecy as an accommodating symbolism, as 
the personification of a principle, as the anthropomorphic and pictorial 
expression of a mind not yet able to think in abstract terms and therefore 
adapting ultimate truth to the needs and longings of the unschooled 
masses in a naive and childlike age. However, this explanation rests 
upon a tremendous error, which is itself as naive as it holds prophecy to be. 
The speculative thinker makes himself the highest standard of 
revelation, the measure of ultimate truth, the superior in the realm of 
the knowledge of God. In all this he is profoundly mistaken. The 
prophet is infinitely nearer to the mystery of the Divine than even Plato 
or Aristotle, Kant, or Hegel. He alone is the mouthpiece of “ultimate 


reality.” He alone “knows” ultimate truth; for this truth includes the 
person. The position of the speculative thinker is abstract; that is, ab- 
stracting from the actuality of life and from the concreteness of personal 
experience. It is so far artificial and fictitious. It assumes that the 
Ultimate can be conceived like impersonal objects, like numbers and 
figures, like physical and chemical substances, like logical relations, and 
so forth. 


But not even the thinker as a person can be conceived or can con- 
ceive himself in such a way! As a living person he is always excluded 
or excludes himself from the whole system of his concepts—even from 
the concept of the whole! ' Should the Ultimate be less than the thinker? 
Should the Ultimate be a concept or an idea, while the thinker is the 
mind that produces and orders concepts and ideas? 

Plato was fully aware of this absurdity. Therefore he reserved 
and preserved always as an impenetrable mystery the depth of deity. 
There is no “idea of God” in all his dialogues. And even the idea of 
the good is shrouded in mystery, as no reader of the passages in The 


*This of course is the great theme of all the works of Kierkegaard, 
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Republic can fail to feel. It was left to the bolder and less reverent 
Aristotle to approach this mystery by means of a half physical, half 
metaphysical theology. And it was left to the even bolder and still 
less reverent German Aristotle to call God himself the “Absolute Idea” 
and to build a Logic which claims to comprehend the nature of God 
as he is in himself. 

As botany is not able to make us feel the fragrance, the gentleness, 
the colors, and the gracefulness of a rose; as mathematics cannot pro- 
duce architecture or music; as physiology and anatomy cannot supersede 
the impression of a living face, a speaking voice, or a kissing mouth, so 
speculation cannot replace, nor even reproduce, revelation. The living 
person would not like to substitute a botanical description for the living 
rose, a mathematical equation for the visible harmony of a Greek temple, 
or a physiological theory for a kiss. 

In the same way the believer cannot want to have his faith reduced 
to a speculative system, ever so deeply devised and boldly carried through. 
“Being” (or “to be”) cannot be substituted for the Living God, who 
says “I am Who I am.” The little difference between the participle 
or the infinitive and the first person of the verb marks the difference 
between the philosophic and the religious sphere. The participle par- 
ticipates only, the infinitive is indefinite—both wait to be used, they 
depend upon an agent. The first person is sovereign and definite—it 
is not a neutral “It,” but an exacting “I.” This makes all the difference . 
in the world; it expresses the linguistically slight, but spiritually im- 
mense, chasm between the object of speculative thought and the Subject 
of divine revelation. 

We cannot comprehend or conceive God, we can only obey and trust 
him, adore and worship him, fear and love him. The right attitude 
toward God therefore is not theory or doctrine, but devotion and prayer. 
Not mystical experience or speculation, but his self-revelation alone can 
make us know him. 





The Pastoral Prayer 


Ernest FREMONT TITTLE 


Dr. Tittle sheds light on the rich and helpful possibilities 
of the pastoral prayer—its relation to and difference 
from liturgical prayer—faults to be avoided. 


Tuis paper is concerned with the prayer offered by the minister in 
the nonliturgical church. The pastoral prayer, in all too many cases, 
is the most neglected part of the service. Hymn, anthem, Scripture, 
sermon all bespeak some measure of premeditation; but the pastoral 
prayer is “extemporary” in the exact sense that it is uttered on the spur 
of the moment without previous preparation, mental or spiritual—with 
the result that it tends to be verbose, slipshod, and ineffective. After . 
the first few words the people grow inattentive, or consciously pained 
and bored. 

Such neglect is something more than a pity; it is a disgrace. When 
the moment comes to say “Let us pray,” the minister has the opportunity 
of helping the people to “draw boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
(they) may receive mercy and find grace to help (them) in time of need.” 
And what greater opportunity does the minister have during the entire 
course of the service? It is even arguable that the prayer may be of 
greater value than the sermon. This is not said in depreciation of 
preaching. The minister may devoutly hope that the sermon, inadequate 
though it be, will be used of God to set forth his truth and righteousness 
and redeeming grace—even to turn someone from his sinful wanderings 
to the way of life. But the possibility remains that the prayer more 
effectively than the sermon may serve as the medium of a divine ap- 
proach to the congregation. That this is indeed the case many a minister 
has been given reason to suppose. Often he has heard words of ap- 
preciation for the sermon, followed by the grateful confession, “I was 
especially helped by the prayer.” To neglect the pastoral prayer is to 
be guilty of a serious sin of omission. 

The minister in the nonliturgical church may sometimes wish he 
were free to dispense with “free” prayer in favor of a liturgical order. 
The disciplines required for the preparation and delivery of sermons 
are persistent and exacting enough; but they are hardly to be compared 
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to the disciplines called for by the pastoral prayer, whose purpose is to 
present before God the unspoken supplications of the people, whose 
language (ideally) is the language of poetry, and whose helpfulness 
cannot but be affected by the known character of the ministrant. To 
meet fully the demands of the pastoral prayer the minister would need 
to be at once priest, poet, and saint. 

The extreme difficulty of extemporary prayer raises the old issue 
between liturgical and nonliturgical orders of worship. But it may well 
be the case that public worship should include both formal prayer and 
free prayer. 

The reality and worth of formal prayer has in principle been con- 
ceded by any nonliturgical church which administers the Sacrament of 
Baptism or the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or which uses the Lord’s 
Prayer. And, indeed, it must be the case that a prayer read from a 
book may be quite as real as a prayer spontaneously uttered. To deny 
this is to hold that the Spirit which prompts to prayer cannot work through 
words with which the worshiper is familiar but only through words which 
he is hearing (or speaking) for the first time. And if you take that 
position when it comes to prayer, what is your position on the use of 
Scripture in public worship? Are you prepared to believe that the Holy 
Spirit cannot work through the familiar words of the Beatitudes or of 
the Twenty-third Psalm? Even in free prayer the same ideas and 
phrases may occur over and over again. Indeed, the pastoral prayer in 
the nonliturgical church may become as set in its way as any traditional 
collect, with the difference that, whereas the collect often rises to the 
level of true religion and great art, the pastoral prayer all too often 
leaves much to be desired in both diction and thought. 

That a read prayer can be a means of grace has been demonstrated 
in human experience down the ages, and is now being demonstrated in 
numbers of individual churches of the nonliturgical type where frequent 
or weekly use is made of the General Thanksgiving: 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, thine unworthy servants, do give 
thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and lovingkindness to 
us, and to all men. We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the bless- 
ings of this life; but above all, for thine inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace, and for the hope of 
glory. And, we beseech thee, give us that due sense of all thy mercies, that our 
hearts may be unfeignedly thankful; and that we show forth thy praise, not only 


with our lips, but in our lives, by giving up our selves to thy service, and by 
walking before thee in holiness and righteousness all our days; through Jesus 
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Christ our Lord, to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 


The danger undoubtedly exists that a traditional form of words 
may be used lightly. People may recite the collect for the day with 
little or no thought of what they are saying. There is also the danger 
that the people may give little or no attention to what the minister is 
saying in “free” prayer. (What would be shown in a photograph taken 
of the congregation at the time of the pastoral prayer?) And there is 
the very real difficulty of following a prayer with which one is not 
familiar and at the same time directing the mind toward God. To give 
attention in two directions simultaneously, toward God and toward what 
is being said by the minister, is perhaps not impossible; but certainly 
it is not easy. More is demanded of those who are expected to use the 
pastoral prayer as a medium for their own approach to God than is 
required of those whose medium is a prayer they already know by heart. 

Moreover, liturgical forms may serve to unite the people in a 
common act of worship. To this end hymns are deliberately used, es- 
pecially in nonliturgical churches. And if hymns, why not prayers? 


Th : 
o-oyine O God, our help in ages past, 


Our hope for years to come, 


is no more appropriate or effective as a means of uniting a congregation 
than the collect: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid: Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 


of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy 
holy Name; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


All this, however, does not necessarily mean that the nonliturgical 
church should abandon the practice of “free” prayer. The present de- 
mand in liturgical churches for Prayer Book revision may well give pause 
to anyone who wonders whether the day of the “free” prayer is past. 
Words and phrases become obsolete. Changes come over the face of 
the earth and the life of a people. New occasions arise, and new ideas, 
new concerns, new hopes. Unquestionably there is periodic need for 
Prayer Book revision. Yes, and there is the very real danger that such 
revision, even when imperatively called for, may be long delayed or 
resisted. The petition: “We humbly beseech thee, of thy great good- 
ness, to restrain those immoderate rains wherewith thou hast afflicted us” 
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may seem out of place in a modern prayer book, but it is still to be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer! Free prayer is immediately adaptable 
to a given situation. And, what is more, it admits of an intimacy not 
otherwise attainable, so that it may serve to beget in a worshiping con- 
gregation a most blessed sense of the reality and presence of God. 

Both formal prayer and free prayer have their dangers. The danger 
of formal prayer is that it may become a parrotlike recitation of words 
whose meaning and intention go unrecognized. The danger of free 
prayer is that it may be woefully inadequate. Hence the historical 
alternation between liturgical and nonliturgical worship. Let formal 
prayer become lifeless, and there igs a Puritan Revolution. Let free 
prayer become slovenly and thoughtless, and there is a demand for the 
“enrichment of worship.” But there is, I am convinced, need for both 
liturgic and nonliturgic prayer. I am prepared to endorse the statement: 


Whatever its deficiencies, the Prayer Book is a repository of the best of the 
past. It represents not the passing mood of the moment but the durable experience 
of the Church of the ages It releases the congregation from the affliction 
of individual idiosyncrasy. It affords prayers for all kinds of persons and for 
all the manifold issues of life, because it has grown from the common experience 
of all. it is balanced, stable, conveying by its very form the changeless strength 
of God. 


I am also prepared to believe that in public worship there has been, is, 
and always will be a place for the pastoral prayer. 
Evelyn Underhill, in discussing liturgical elements in worship, writes: 


A certain restraint . . . . is characteristic of all good liturgical action; 
for it exists to express the common worship of the family, not the fervour of the 
individual soul. Therefore the individual who prays from within the liturgy 
has to sacrifice something of his own will and feeling to the corporate movement; 
must submit to the ritual discipline, and lose his own prayer in that of the fel- 
lowship.” 

This holds true of the pastoral prayer, whose true intention is to voice 
the needs of the people. The story is told of Father Taylor of the Sea- 
men’s Bethel in Boston that one night he came to the mission and, having 
in mind a bereaved family on whom he had just called, prayed: “Lord, 
we are a poor widow with six children.” That was a real pastoral prayer. 
The minister in pudlic prayer is a priest presenting before God the com- 
mon need of forgiveness, of cleansing and comfort, of guidance and help, 


*The American Prayer Book, Parsons and Jones, Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 9, 10. 
*In Worship, Harper & Brothers, p. 110. 
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of self-commitment to the divine purpose, of faith and hope and courage 
and strength. 

“Free” prayer must not be free in the sense that it is offered on 
the spur of the moment without previous thought or with only such 
thought as may be given to it after the service begins. Who without 
previous preparation can present before God the unspoken supplications 
of the people, and this in words capable of directing attention toward 
God? It is difficult enough to compose between Sundays a prayer suitable 
for use in public worship. It is very nearly impossible to form such a 
prayer on the spur of the moment. We have once or twice in a life- 
time, perhaps, heard a purely extemporary prayer that begot in us a 
most wonderful sense of the reality and presence of God. We would 
be well-advised, however, to assume that we, at least, are incapable of 
so great an achievement and must make faithful preparation for the 
opportunity given us in public prayer. On the opposite assumption 
there is the very real danger that we may fail to minister to our people 
at the level of their deepest need. 

Public prayer no less than private should be addressed to God. 
This observation may seem superfluous, but apparently it is not. I have 
myself heard or read prayers whose object, it would seem, was to in- 
form or exhort the congregation. One such prayer began with the state- 
ment: “Once again we are met in this hospitable room, folk of many 
families who through the week walk our several ways, but once a week 
gather here to unite our hearts and blend our voices in prayer and praise,” 
and continued: “Some are here from force of habit; some, perchance, 
as a tiresome duty or act of condescension; others, it may be, drawn by 
some nameless need, seek here what they have been unable to find else- 
where; others are come because they love to be here, because to them 
there is no music so sweet as the songs of Zion, no hour of the week 
so satisfying as this, when they can have about them a company of 
Christian folk, can humbly and reverently bow before their Maker.” 
As a lecture on the duty and privilege of church attendance, with slight 
digs at some among those present, this is pretty good. The only ques- 
tion is whether it is a prayer. And what of the minister who prayed: 
“Lead us to understand that we are all brothers. For are we not all 
brothers in the flesh? Are we not all born alike? Do we not all hunger 
alike and all suffer from the same ills of the flesh, and in the end all 
alike face death? And are we not all one in the divine spirit within 
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our flesh? Do we not all alike know the thrill of beauty, of goodness, 
of love, and the inspiration of religious uplift, whatsoever be the color 
of our skin, whatsoever be the land of our birth?” This brother was 
preaching, not praying; and that his eloquent argument helped anyone 
in the congregation to pray is surely open to doubt. 

Even in public prayer there is no need to give information to God! 
In a pastoral prayer offered shortly before the outbreak of World War II, 
God was told: “The evils which have cursed us as a nation are being 
revealed in their true nature, and the implications of democracy, free- 
dom, brotherhood, and justice as they exist in the divine mind are being 
burned into the consciousness of a growing number.” This doubtless 
was news to God, though hardly in the sense of fresh and accurate in- 
formation. It may, moreover, be doubted that God needs to be told: 
“Some of us are disappointed. Our fondest desires have failed of realiza- 
tion and our brightest hopes have vanished like a mirage in the desert. 
Instead of triumphantly marching along the sunpath of glorious achieve- 
ment, our lot has been to tread the trivial round of common care.” We 
may well suppose that there is not much about us that is quite unknown 
to God. 

The pastoral prayer need not be long. It need not be as long as 
a sermon or even a sermonette. If it is more than three hundred words, 
it is probably too long, unless it consists of a number of collects separated 
from one another by a congregational or choral amen. A long, rambling 
prayer ceases after a while to be common prayer and becomes only a 
monolog in which the pastor himself, as he rambles on, may be more 
concerned with sentence structure than with anything else. The sus- 
tained attention necessary for real prayer is not easy to accomplish even 
in the privacy of one’s own room, much less in a situation where, as in the 
case of the pastoral prayer, the mind of the worshiper must move simul- 
taneously in two directions—toward God and toward what is being said 
by the minister. To offer a free prayer of many more than three hun- 
dred words is almost certainly to ask too much of the congregation. 
Even a three-hundred-word prayer is longer than the longest prayer 
in the Book of Common Prayer outside of the Order for the Administra- 
tion of Holy Communion; and in the case of the Prayer Book the 
worshiper has the advantage of prior acquaintance with what is being said. 

The choice of words in public prayer is a matter of the greatest 
importance. Those words are suitable, and those alone, which serve to 
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lift mind and heart toward God. Unsuitable are words such as “ideology,” 
phrases such as “the lure of short-cuts,” clichés such as “freedom’s altar.” 
This is the language of the classroom or the soapbox, not the language 
of prayer. In general, Anglo-Saxon words are to be preferred to Greek 
or Latin derivatives. Words like “bread,” “work,” “world,” “light,” 
“truth” may more certainly be depended upon to lift mind and heart 
to God than words like “sustenance,” “employment,” “universe,” “il- 
lumination,” “veracity,” which have far less power to reach the depths 
of the soul. Technical words not “understanded of the people” have, 
of course, no place in prayer. And I for one should question the pro- 
priety of phrases such as “labor movement,” “production for use,” “co- 
operative commonwealth,” which have different meanings for different 
men, and are less likely to bring the soul to repentance and self-dedication 
than to produce feelings of irritation or self-satisfaction, depending upon 
the social status of the congregation. Most unsuitable are forms of ex- 
pression that call attention to the minister and provoke wonder at his 
eloquence or (as some may view it) his exhibitionism. If the minister 
in prayer alludes to “the wave-tossed surface of our wind-driven life,” 
or to “the last loving haven from the loneliness of life,” or to “a morning 
glorious, alight with the brightness of resurrection and the promise of a 
day of opportunity,” then he may be sure that the people are thinking 
about Aim, though not entirely sure what they are thinking. Here the 
problem is not only intellectual but moral and spiritual as well. Basically 
it is the problem of self-forgetting. 

Adjectives in prayer should be most sparingly used. The tempta- 
tion to use them may be great; they afford the opportunity of eloquence 
or what passes for eloquence among the undiscerning. But they are 
mischievous if they are many, as indeed they are in sermons. They slow 
down a prayer whose true mission is to lead the people to the throne 
of grace. Worse still, they get in the way of the people’s approach to 
God, attracting attention to themselves, like persons flashily dressed. 
Consider, for example, the prayer: “Grant that we may meet the haunt- 
ing need of these terrible days of judgment with such compelling courage 
and matchless loyalties as shall make thy people invincible against all 
the barriers of darkness, evil, and inertia.” (Italics mine.) And note 
in comparison the prayer: 

O God, who rulest the world from end to end and from everlasting to 


everlasting; speak to our hearts when courage fails, and men faint from fear, 
and the love of many grows cold, and there is distress of the nations on earth. 
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Keep us resolute and steadfast in the things that cannot be shaken, abounding 
in hope and knowing that our labor is not vain in thee. Restore our faith in the 
omnipotence of good; renew the love which never fails; and make us to lift up 
our eyes and behold, beyond the things which are seen and temporal, the things 
which are unseen and eternal. 


These two prayers have the same objective; but the first is derailed by 
obstructing adjectives, whereas the second, with strong nouns and verbs, 
carries the soul to the eternal source of courage and strength. It is 
worthy of note that the prayers of the ages contain but few adjectives 
—the greatest of all, only one. 

The native language of prayer is the language of poetry. Only 
the language of poetry can adequately convey the reality of eternal 
God: “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations.” 
Or the reality of human creatureship: “Know ye that the Lord, he is 
God; it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture.” Or the soul’s need and plea for for- 
giveness: “Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.” Or the confidence of the trusting soul: “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me.” Or the soul’s invincible surmise: “. . . . and 
he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no 
more; neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more: 
the former things are passed away.” 

Not all God’s preachers are poets. And what is one to do if one 
is not? Being myself a preacher who is not a poet or a poet’s son, I 
have found it necessary and most helpful to steep my mind in the Psalms, 
in Isaiah, and in the Book of Common Prayer. This practice I recom- 
mend to anyone whose mental processes are similarly prosaic. It is not, 
of course, a substitute for the divine gift of poetry; but it may serve 
to induce the mood and to some extent even the manner of poetry, so 
that the prayer thus resulting will have some correspondence with what 
is true and good in the public worship of God. 

Occasionally, the pastoral prayer may well take the literary struc- 
ture of the collect. This prayer form is not easy to master. “It is 
coming to be realized that a collect presenting a single profound and 
universal petition, within its brief compass, is as exacting an art form 
as a sonnet. It is free poetry, where thoughts, instead of words, rhyme 
in definite strophe-patterns.”* But the art of making collects is worth 


*The American Prayer Book, Parsons and Jones, p. 144. 
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cultivating, for the collect at its best has the virtue of unity, of concise- 
ness, of enduring grace and strength. A collect may consist of a single 
sentence. It must not express more than one main desire or thought. 
(A prayer containing several different and unrelated petitions is not a 
collect.) Often but not always a collect has four parts: the address to 
God; a relative clause setting forth the divine attribute in virtue of which 
the prayer is offered; the petition or thanksgiving; a final clause indicat- 
ing the purpose or end for which the divine action is sought; and a formal 
conclusion. For example, a familiar collect for guidance has the structure: 

Invocation: O God, 

Relative clause: by whom the meek are guided in judgment, and light riseth 
up in darkness for the godly; 

Petition: Grant us, in all our doubts and uncertainties, the grace to 
ask what thou wouldst have us to do; 

Purpose : that the spirit of wisdom may save us from all false choices, 
and that in thy light we may see light, and in thy straight 
path may not stumble; 

Ending: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

A somewhat different pattern appears in the collect: “Grant, we be- 
seech thee, merciful Lord, to thy faithful people pardon and peace, that 
we may be cleansed from all our sins, and serve thee with a quiet mind: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And still another in the collect: “AI- 
mighty God, we beseech thee with thy gracious favor to behold our uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools, that knowledge may be increased among 
us, and all good learning flourish and abound. Bless all who teach and 
all who learn, and grant that in humility of heart they may ever look 
unto thee, who art the fountain of all wisdom: through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

The collect ordinarily is a short prayer—too short to serve as a 
“pastoral” prayer. But the pastoral prayer may well begin with a peti- 
tion or thanksgiving cast in the collect-mold, and may also close with 
a collect. 

Occasionally, too, the pastoral prayer may follow the pattern of a 
litany. The litany form was used in Christian worship at a very early © 
date, as far back, probably, as the first part of the fourth century. It 
seems that the pastoral prayer in those days was frequently interrupted 
by fervent ejaculations from the congregation, and that the litany was 
devised to bring some semblance of order to the service.* Here, in any 


* Ibid., p. 125ff. 
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case, is a prayer form of extraordinary promise. Its possibilities may 
be seen in the modern prayer—Thanksgiving and Litany for the Mission- 
ary Work of the Church—which says in part: 


V. 


<7 


<p <7 


R. 
V. 
R. 
V. 
R. 
V. 
R. 
V. 
R. 
V. 
R. 
V. 


Thanks be to thee, most glorious God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, for 
the revelation of thyself in this our world, and for thy commission to 
thy Church to proclaim the gospel of Christ to every creature. 

Thanks be to thee, O God. 

For the early disciples who were sent forth by Christ, to proclaim the 
coming of the kingdom. 

We praise thee, O God. 

For the apostles of the nations, who in obedience to his word, carried 
the gospel through the world, 

We praise thee, O God. 

For those missionaries, known and unknown, who first brought the gospel 
to these shores, 

We praise thee, O God. 

For all the faithful, who, in ages of darkness, kept their lamps burning 
and watched for the coming of the Lord, 

We. praise thee, O God. 

For all who at any time have recalled the Church to her great task of 
evangelizing the world, 

We praise thee, O God. 

For those who have gone to the ends of the world with the joyful news, 
and have sought out the dark places of the earth to bring light to them 
that dwell in the shadow of death, 

We praise thee, O God. 

For thy missionary servants who have joined the noble army of martyrs; 
and for all converts to the faith who have sealed their testimony with 
their blood, 

We praise thee, O God. 

For the innumerable company who now praise thy name out of every 
kindred and nation and tongue, 

We praise thee, O God. Alleluia. Amen. 

We acknowledge, O Lord, that we have proved unworthy of thy mercies, 
and confess how little we have done to hand on, in freedom and fullness, 
the faith which was brought to us through many perils and purchased 
with such pain. And the Church’s long neglect of this, her bounden 
duty, 


. O Lord, forgive. 


. Our unchristian example at home revealed to the world in our racial 


prejudices, our narrow nationalism, our wars, and our slums, 


. O Lord, forgive. 


. We do beseech thee to hear us, O Lord, that thou wouldst stir up the 


hearts of thy faithful people to greater obedience, and unite thy Church 
to face the world’s great need, and that thou wouldst send forth laborers 
into thy harvest, 


. Hear us, we beseech thee. 
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The pastoral prayer may take the litany form, for it is surely de- 
fensible that the minister should offer doth the petition or thanksgiving 
and the appropriate response. Thus in the litany given above the min- 
ister might proceed as follows: For the early disciples who were sent 
forth by Christ, to proclaim the coming of the kingdom; for the apostles 
of the nations, who in obedience to his word, carried the gospel through 
the world; for the missionaries, known and unknown, who first brought 
the gospel to these shores, we praise thee, O God. For all the faithful, 
who, in ages of darkness, kept their lamps burning and watched for the 
coming of the Lord, et cetera, et cetera, we praise and bless thy holy name. 

It would be easy for the minister in the nonliturgical church simply 
to “lift” collects or litanies from a prayer book. But this would be a 
surrender to laziness and a deplorable repudiation of a great tradition. 
The church needs, in addition to the “prayers of the ages,” prayers 
immediately relevant to the contemporary situation and voiced in the 
living language of the day. The minister in the nonliturgical church 
may well feel called of God to pay the price, intellectual and spiritual, of 
effective pastoral prayer. 





The Plight of Rural Protestantism 


Watter S. Davison 


The future of American Protestantism depends on a creative 
program in the rural field—facts and figures that 
should awaken interest and stir the churches. 


AMERICAN Christians today are called on to accept a role of im- 
portance in helping to re-establish the world’s broken churches. We 
are desperately needed. We must not fail. Yet if this challenging 
call blinds us to the necessities of the church at home we shall fail in 
the not too distant future, since it is clear that American Protestantism 
faces a period of steady decline in strength unless plans are inaugurated 
promptly for the revival of rural religion and the reconstruction of the 
rural church throughout the nation. 


I 


Just how far does the life and health of the Protestant church in 
the United States depend on the rural church? Following the classifi- 
cation of the Census Bureau, we consider as rural all living in the open 
country and in communities of less than 2,500. On this basis approx- 
imately seventy-five per cent of Protestant churches are rural. Douglas 
and Brunner in The Protestant Church as a Social Institution, published 
in 1935, counted 163,538 white Protestant churches. Of these they 
estimated that only about 18,000, i.e., those with 350 or more members, 
could provide a minister with a salary as large as $3,000 a year and a 
house. Now there are two things to be said about this estimate. First, 
we know well that many churches of 350 members cannot give the min- 
ister $3,000 a year. Second, since 1935, with great shifts of population 
to the urban centers, many churches which formerly had 350 members 
are greatly weakened. It is obvious that there are many more smaller 
churches now than in 1935, and the smaller churches are weaker than 
they were before. It would be conservative to say that there are not 
more than 15,000 white Protestant churches in the nation with 350 or 
more members. In other words, there are ten times as many small churches 
as medium-sized and big ones. If you add the Negro churches, most of 
which are small, the proportion is even larger. 

A good many of the small churches are in the cities, but the over- 
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whelming majority of them are in the country and the towns. May 
and Shuttleworth in The Education of American Ministers, Vol. IV, es- 
timate that 94.5 per cent of all rural churches have a membership of 
under three hundred. It is these small churches we shall be thinking of 
throughout this article when we speak of the rural church. More than 
150,000 small churches! That is the Protestant church! These small 
churches have been, through all the history of this country, the back- 
bone and strength of Protestantism. For the small churches feed the 
big churches. Seventy per cent of the membership and seventy per cent 
of the officers of city churches come in from the country. City Prot- 
estantism does not begin to reproduce itself. ‘Cities kill’ The country 
is the salt of the city; but the salt is losing its savor, and at the same 
time is being reduced in quantity. 

What, then, is happening to the rural churches? Large numbers 
of them are closing their doors. Professor E. deS. Brunner said in 
1935 that “between two and four per cent of all country churches close 
their doors each year.” This means, he said, that country churches are 
closing at the rate of one thousand to fifteen hundred a year, and the 
areas served by them become, in many cases, religious no man’s lands, 
or are occupied by the eccentric sects. A single Protestant denomination 
has abandoned an average of five rural churches a week for the past 
twenty years. It is easy, no doubt, to take this closing of churches over 
the last thirty years more seriously than it should be taken, for the 
obvious fact is that many village and rural churches should be closed. 
Many should never have been built, since they were the result of the 
pioneering competition of the denominations. However, when full al- 
lowance has been made for the many churches which should close, the 
situation is still serious. Two years ago a minister in Shannon, Iowa, 
reported in the Christian Century the results of an extensive survey in 
which he found fifteen hundred rural churches in that state permanently 
closed—many of them churches which were needed, and which had a 
right to exist. Dr. Mark Dawber cites the remark of a man who had 
grown up in a Middle Western state: “There are thousands of farm 
homes in this state into which no Christian minister has ever gone.” 
Such a statement could be made of many neglected rural areas in the 
nation. Dr. Arthur Hewitt reports a panel discussion, shared by a 
governor of Vermont, in which the fact was brought out that 200,000 
people in that state had no contact with any church and that large areas 
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between parishes fell outside the care of any pastor. Last June the 
members of a conference on rural work conducted in Atlanta by the 
southeastern jurisdiction of Methodism were startled by the information 
that “in the rural areas of the South there are approximately 16,000,000 
people who do not belong to any church.” 

Along with the decline in the number of churches, and one reason 
for it, is the steady decline in the number of Protestant ministers serving 
rural churches, a decline accelerated by the war. Nearly every chaplain 
who entered the armed forces represented one more pastorless rural 
church, for when men went into the chaplaincy from the larger churches, 
men from the rural churches “moved up,” as goes our very unchristian 
phrase. At present writing every sixth Congregational Christian Church 
has no pastor. Out of 8,665 parishes in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
more than 1,800 are leaderless, most of them rural. Only a few of 
the chaplains now being demobilized are eager to return to rural churches. 
Paralleling the decline in the number of ministers is a decline in the 
general educational equipment of ministers. Dean Luther A. Weigle 
has stated that less than one-half of the white Protestant ministers of 
the country have had a four-year college course and three years of train- 
ing in a recognized theological seminary. President Ernest C. Colwell 
declares that the ministry is “definitely not a learned profession.” “White 
ministers,” he says, “average 1.6 years in college and 1.6 years of pro- 
fessional education.” There is real danger that the rural churches in 
large areas of our country may be increasingly left to the ministry of 
relatively uneducated men. Ineffective leadership means churches 
progressively weakened and then finally left, without any leadership, 
to die. 

Il 

In the face of this situation, what are the possible remedial meas- 
ures? What is our Protestant strategy? 

The first obvious thing to be said is that the rural church problem 
cannot be dealt with effectively on a denominational basis. Each National 
Board of the great churches has its department of the Town and Country 
Church, and these departments are doing some notable work up to the 
limits of the powers and personnel given them. But what the denomina- 
tional boards are able to do is mere tinkering when the size and intricacy 
of the task is considered. There is a Committee on Town and Coun- 
try representing the Federal Council of Churches, the Home Missions 
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Council, and the International Council of Religious Education. Eighty- 
five members make up this group, men and women of vision and devotion, 
fully aware of what needs to be done, but they have little power. They 
can arrange convocations, provide in-service training, foster worship pro- 
grams, and the like, but they have no mandate from their constituent 
churches to attack the problem in its entirety. And no other interde- 
nominational group has any more power. All are advisory only. 

One of the sections of the Cleveland Study Conference of 1944 
brought to the conference a resolution beginning with this paragraph: 

That this conference urge upon the denominations of our country and of 
other lands the providential opportunity before the Protestant churches for im- 


plementing the world service of the church by pooling our resources of personnel 
and material means on a supradenominational and supranational level. 


It is evident from the remainder of the resolution that the framers had 
in mind the foreign missionary task of the church. But precisely the 
same pooling of resources on at least a supradenominational level is de- 
manded by the situation at home. One of the first necessities is the 
setting up of a national interdenominational planning board, which should 
be an over-all ministerial man-power board as well, with broad functions, 


to include a survey of the nation, community by community, the re- 
grouping of churches, the reconstruction of parishes, and the providing 
for each minister a parish where all his energies can be used to the full. 
Because, in spite of the hundreds of churches now without ministers 
in every denomination, a realistic facing of the actual situation reveals 
that there is in reality no shortage of ministers. There is, rather, a waste 
of ministerial man power in the Protestant church unequalled in almost 
any other field of endeavor. 

Protestantism has too many parishes that are too small to be ef- 
fective and too small to offer the minister scope for full-time work even 
though some of them may offer him a living of a sort. One might 
suppose, as Dr. H. Paul Douglass has suggested (Christendom, Winter 
Number, 1942), that a minister with only twenty families in his parish 
could do a piece of pastoral work twice as effective as he could if he had 
forty. As a matter of actual experience that is seldom the case. Dr. 
Douglass rightly insists that the over-small parish is an unsatisfactory 
unit of religious work from the point of view of pastoral oversight, of 
religious education, and of corporate worship, as well as from the point 
of view of the morale of its membership and the development of its min- 
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isterial leadership. There are, to be sure, unusual situations in which 
unusual ministers are building Christian community around a thriving 
parish of forty or fifty families. But by and large the minister of average 
gifts in the average village or country community needs a parish of two 
hundred or more families to challenge his best abilities and sustain him 
in the belief that he can make a worthy contribution to his chosen cause 
in the place where he is. Yet we have a multitude of “competitive 
fields” where three or four ministers of different denominations con- 
tend for the support of a community of two hundred to three hundred 
families. One man leading one church could serve such a field much 
more effectively. Those who have surveyed the national situation es- 
timate an average of eight to ten acutely overchurched communities per 
county. When we consider that there are three thousand counties in 
the United States, our common sense cries out in protest against the 
inefhciency and the tragic waste of man power in this time of great. need. 
It is safe to say that if we could bring about a reconstruction of the nation’s 
rural parishes on a supradenominational basis, there would be released 
several thousand fairly capable ministers who could serve the non- 
competitive pastorless churches that have a right to exist or be commis- 
sioned as home missionaries to the wholly unchurched areas of the land. 

There is a further waste in this situation which is not always recog- 
nized, namely, the waste involved in the lowered morale of the Prot- 
estant ministry. Pastors in these over-small, static, competitive parishes 
too often lose the vision of their great calling, become disheartened, and 
seek an escape from their difficulties by a move to another field. I think 
the financial is one of the least of the reasons for their restlessness. They 
want to feel more useful; they seek opportunities more challenging and 
stimulating. From my own personal knowledge, from correspondence 
and conversations, I should say that considerably more than one-half 
of the Protestant ministers of the state of New York would like to 
move. This is not in one denomination, but in nearly all, even in those 
denominations where the ecclesiastical organization provides rather close 
supervision. But even though these ministers may have abilities and can 
be recommended, most of them cannot be moved to anything that could 
be termed a promotion, simply because there are not enough larger 
churches to go around. The competition among ministers for the “sub- 
stantial” pulpits is giving some leading laymen a rather curious idea 
of the real man-power situation in the church. The chairman of the 
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pulpit committee of a pastorless church wrote: “We had over two hun- 
dred applicants and over six hundred letters about them. We hardly 
knew which way to turn.” It is hard to persuade laymen who have 
had such experiences that the seminaries should graduate more ministers. 
Back of this ministerial restlessness and competition for pulpits lies a 
pitiful volume of frustration and heartache. Many a rural minister with 
a family to educate comes finally to the realization that his most ab- 
sorbing responsibility in each year’s program is to raise his own salary. 
After the age of forty-five it comes to him with a shock that he is doomed 
to do just that for the rest of his ministry. Dr. Arthur Hewitt, who 
has spent a long lifetime with rural ministers, says that one of the bitter 
hardships of the rural pastor is “a sense, false, but vivid, of professional 
inferiority.” The fault is not with the men, but with an indefensible 
system, or lack of system, calculated to break the morale of all but the 
most hardy. I am all admiration for the many uncomplaining, faith- 
ful, sacrificial men and their wives now serving small churches, but I 
am convinced that their heroism could be used to a better purpose. 

Admittedly when it comes to remaking the pattern into federated 
churches, yoked fields, larger parishes, organic unions, and what not, 
a very great amount of inertia and conservatism will be encountered in 
the local communities. If, however, a plan involving a strategy for 
the whole church were to be put before.them, I think the people of most 
communities would co-operate wholeheartedly. It is a matter of dis- 
turbing their complacency, of stirring their Christian loyalty, of con- 
fronting them with the present crisis in Protestantism and the values to 
be gained for the Kingdom of God by any sacrifices of personal predi- 
lection they may be called upon to make. Once their imaginations are 
stirred by aggressive leadership, itself on fire with vision and conviction, 
they will respond. Of the response of the majority of the ministers 
there is little doubt. They long for. a sense of professional security, 
not financial security, but the security of fellowship in a great undertaking 
and of the sense of a settled and recognized place in that undertaking, 
even though it be a comparatively obscure place. 

The foreign missionary enterprise illustrates my meaning. The 
young missionary enlists for life. He knows he is under orders. He 
also knows he is under care and direction. Sometimes he chooses his 
field, sometimes it is chosen for him; but whatever his field, he is put 
to work where he can work best. If he is found unfitted for one sort 
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of work he is ‘set at another until his proper niche in the enterprise 
is discovered. But he is always conscious of being a part of the mission. 
He feels his part in an over-all enterprise. His livelihood is not hand- 
some, but he knows it is taken care of and it gives him little concern. 
His Mission Board is back of him not only with money, but with 
statesmanlike planning and encouragement. Of all the many mission- 
aries I have known, I think I can count on the fingers of one hand the 
unhappy ones. Rural Protestantism today is a mission field, and should 
be approached as such. It is a hopeful sign that several of our Mission 
Boards are now making just this approach to the problem and not a 
few of our rural ministers now have the status of missionaries. 


III 


When we turn from the ministers of the church to consider the 
condition of the churches themselves and the laymen and laywomen 
of these churches, we find that their salvation, too, depends upon some 
radical over-all plan. Remember that we have 150,000 Protestant 
parishes of 350 members or less. Their condition is highlighted by a 
letter in my files from the chairman of the pulpit committee of a pastor- 
less church. Discouraged by inability to secure the kind of leadership 


the church needed, he wrote: “Our church has just lost an average 
minister and will probably get an average minister in replacement, which 
will still leave us a run-down church, staggering along to keep our doors 
open.” That metaphor, “staggering along to keep our doors open,” 
mixed though it is, serves to describe quite accurately the condition of all 
too many of our churches across the countryside. And churches in that 
condition, harassed as most of them are by chronically inadequate financial 
resources, are forced to exploit the community to keep going, instead 
of serving the community in the name of Christ. We like to think of 
our churches as in the great business of winning the masses for Christ 
and his Kingdom. As a matter of fact, the masses are met in far too 
many communities largely with appeals for money through the media 
of church suppers, bake sales, bazaars, and what not. In England they 
are confronted with the same problem. A few years ago Dr. Albert 
Peel, Congregationalist of London, when speaking in this country told 
of their condition: 


In many churches and chapels the situation has reached this point—that a 
small body of faithful people are struggling heroically to keep their church alive, 
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which has come to mean the raising of sufficient money to keep the building in 
good repair and to maintain the minister. In hundreds of churches there is no 
energy left for those specific tasks for which the church should exist. Often 
ministers and congregations alike work in season and out of season, knowing 
they have no hope of doing more than balancing the budget and holding their 
own. No praise is too high for people who sacrifice all their time and all the 
money they can spare in this way. No praise is too high for the women and 
children in shabby manses, and in all too large rectories, who are engaged in the 
never-ceasing struggle with respectable poverty. Heart-rending stories could be 
told about them by those who are “in the know.” It is magnificent, but it is 
not war and it does not make the gates of hell to tremble. 


The description fits our situation all too perfectly. Indeed, it 
looks as if American Protestantism had settled down, as Dr. Douglass 
has put it, “on the basis of an underpaid minister serving an impossibly 
feeble congregation.” Now, that is an ill marriage, and small wonder 
that it often results in unhappiness on both sides—churches which would 
like to get rid of a discouraged minister in order to try somebody else, 
and ministers who would give anything if they could get away. 

We need the best brains of all the churches directed to the solution 
of this problem. It will not wait much longer. Either Protestantism 
finds a solution or Protestantism fades out of the picture. As an imme- 
diate interim measure, I suggest the setting up of neighborhood fellow- 
ship groups under the sponsorship of the church but freed from the 
burden of church overhead. One recognized rural difficulty is that the 
very small church is not a satisfactory unit for corporate worship. A 
congregation of thirty to thirty-five people, in a church auditorium built 
to seat two hundred or more, cannot support the formalized worship 
pattern. Everybody feels a little depressed and conspicuous and awk- 
ward. The music becomes an acute problem. Yet the little church 
feels it must follow the set pattern and have its choir, even if no one can 
sing. In a home on the other hand, or the neighborhood schoolhouse, 
you can have a wonderful meeting of twenty-five people, with every- 
body in the choir, a meeting full of warmth and joy and a sense of fellow- 
ship, and above all, reality in worship. It is often said that we need 
fewer churches and larger churches. That is true in some localities, 
and I agree that it must be so if a church must be identified with a build- 
ing. But for a time at least the church may need decentralization. 
There are situations where the people want to meet locally with their 
neighbors, whom they know and with whom they feel at home, rather 
than to drive for some miles into town to the bigger church where they 
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have no responsibility, little sense of community, and a scant welcome 
in the back seats. A former student of mine had a two-point rural 
parish in New York state. Came Christmas time, 1942—gas and tire 
shortage. He decided to have his annual family Christmas services for 
his people at five different out-points as well as in the two churches. 
They arranged in some cases to meet in the schoolhouse, in other cases 
in homes. The result was an attendance of ten times as many people 
at the five different points as were ordinarily in attendance at the two 
churches. At one point, fifty people flocked to the service in a school- 
house, of whom only five ever came to either church. 

To put new vitality into the Christian church, it may well be that 
what we need is the multiplication of neighborhood groups—fellowships 
of people meeting, if need be, under lay leadership, freed from the in- 
tolerable burden of a property and a minister of their own, people giving 
all their surplus energy to the real work of the church, namely, prayer, 
worship, the discussion of their community problems under the aegis of 
the church, and forming joyous, exuberant groups satisfied with sim- 
plicity and reality. Then the church might again become in very truth 
a witnessing church, recognizing its Christian witness as its chief Christian 
service to the people in the community. Multiplication of such groups 
might be the beginning of a sane revival movement of no mean propor- 
tions. The house churches of the New Testament times were centers 
of a dynamic spiritual life and always they were witnessing groups. The 
contagion of their new-found life was the secret and strength of the early 
Christian movement. St. Paul looked upon them as leaven in each 
community, changing the mores of the community from pagan to Christian. 

These fellowships might often result in organized churches without 
buildings, or in cells of a large central church. A rural minister of my 
acquaintance spoke of the dignity and influence of the new consolidated 
central schools, and of the pride of the people in these schools, as over 
against the unkempt, run-down churches in the same communities, and 
the constant feeling of shame which they arouse in their own members. 
He said: “Is it not time we began to think of a central church, a sort 
of rural cathedral, with a number of ministers and lay people, located 
in a wide surrounding territory, from which this great church would 
draw?” 

Such a conception of the church involves a great increase in lay 
leadership. The present crisis, with resulting increase of pastorless 
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churches, is uncovering that leadership in many communities in a re- 
markable way. But much more will have to be discovered and trained. 
I suggest a broadly conceived interdenominational plan for lay training 
of both men and women, involving institutes arranged for them in their 
own localities designed to train them in the leadership of simple wor- 
ship; in church music; in the leadership of discussion groups about their 
farm and community problems; in the principles of pastoral care; in 
lay reading and perhaps lay preaching. 

Twenty-nine years ago, Paul Doran went to be pastor of a rural 
parish on Calfkiller River in White County, Tennessee, a four-point 
charge. He found four beaten congregations with memberships of twenty, 
forty, twelve, and twelve. When he died a year or so ago (as serious a 
loss as the Presbyterian Church has suffered in many years) he had 
neighborhood churches at eleven different points in his wide parish, 
with a total membership of more than eight hundred as over against 
the eighty-four he had found when he came. How could one minister 
care for eleven churches? He had a lay sponsor for each church, men 
he had trained in his own study. The lay sponsor was responsible for 
all services during five Sundays out of six. On the sixth the minister 
was there. That is what I mean by a properly organized Protestant 
parish for our rural areas. That is the full use of ministerial man power, 
and a full use of all our rich resources of lay leadership too. 

But ministers should not be expected to train their own lay leaders. 
The church must do that and the church must be able to count on the 
theological seminaries for help both in planning and execution. The 
Pittsburgh Religion and Labor Conference of 1944 adopted an eight- 
point rural program for religion and labor. Point six is as follows: 

Denominations should be awakened to the latent power and influence of lay 
preachers and leaders among the farmers, sharecroppers, and migrants. These 
preachers should be trained, should be awakened to the social implications of the 


Bible, and informed about the labor movement through special institutes held 
for their benefit near the scene of their activities. 


Particularly is there a growing need of teacher-training institutes 
for laymen and laywomen, whose sacrificial work in keeping Sunday 
schools going in a thousand pastorless churches is beyond all praise. In 
the area immediately surrounding Merom, Indiana, there were found 
on survey 144 Congregational Christian churches. The survey revealed 
that only eighteen had full-time preaching and worship, but 139 had 
Sunday schools, and in every case a full-time Sunday school. Shirley 
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Greene, Director of Merom Institute, said in reporting the survey: “The 
Sunday school is the mainstay of our rural churches. It may be the 
only function which continues, but if the church is not entirely dead, 
it will be found holding its full-time Sunday school.” Despite charges 
that are easily and often leveled against the Sunday school, the answer 
is not that it should be scrapped, but that its leadership should be im- 
proved by a nation-wide interdenominational teacher-training program 
in local communities, as a part of the still broader program for the train- 


ing of lay leadership. ‘as 


Another long overdue step in the process of providing adequate 
religious ministry to rural Protestantism is the opening of the ordained 
ministry, more widely than we have ever done, to women. Those who 
know the work of such devoted and capable women as Mrs. Hilda Ives 
in New England, Miss Margaret Harris at the Van Hornesville (New 
York) Larger Parish, and Miss Maude Van Arsdale in the difficult four- 
point parish at Wanakena, New York, have no doubt as to the value of 
their services—especially now that weekday religious education is an 
accepted method in many communities. There are great areas of our 
countryside where homes are widely scattered and social life is meager, 
where the farm mothers need counsel in their personal problems and 
in the religious upbringing of their children, where they suffer greatly 
from lonesomeness and a longing for friendship. Often a consecrated 
woman can do more for them than any man. The war has disrupted 
the normal home life and marriage prospects of many women. Here is 
a satisfying career for them. They can be recruited, trained in our sem- 
inaries, ordained and set apart for the pastoral ministry and the teach- 
ing ministry; yes, and the preaching ministry. They could be admirably 
fitted for the supervision of neighborhood religious groups, the house 
churches of which I have spoken. 


V 


These and many other like measures which might be enumerated 
are items in an American rural church movement. There is a cloud on 
the horizon the size of a man’s hand. In November, 1944, there was 
held at Elgin, Illinois, the second National Convocation of the Town 
and Country Church. It was a meeting full of promise. Six hundred and 
forty-five eager delegates were there—mostly ministers from forty states 
and Canada, and from twenty denominations. All through the three 
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days there was much hopeful talk about a rural church movement. We 
can call it no more than a tiny, if promising, beginning. But we must 
make every denominational sacrifice to foster its growth. And when the 
Protestants finally do get together around the big task, many feel strongly 
that we should organize not a rural church movement only but a rural 
life movement, inspired and guided by the church. Because the health 
and reconstruction of Protestantism is bound up with the reconstruction 
of agriculture as a way of life, we face now a situation in which the 
church must interest itself in the whole of the people’s life, their social 
and economic and even political problems, as well as their spiritual 
problems. 

Fortunately there is already a rural life movement in this country 
of considerable extent. It began with President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who appointed on August 10, 1908, the National Commission on Coun- 
try Life. That Commission took its task seriously. It reported in 1911. 
Because of that report the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States developed “the largest research organization in the world,” to dis- 
cover what was wrong and how to remedy it. As a result of that re- 
search there was established in 1914 in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Extension Service, which has been called “the world’s 
largest adult educational organization.” If we only knew it the United 
States Department of Agriculture, secular though it is, is one of the 
strongest allies the Protestant church has in its struggle for renewed 
health and life. The church must now join with heart and mind and 
soul and strength in that rural life movement already under way and 
make its distinct spiritual contribution to that movement. The secular 
agencies cannot accomplish their aims without the church. Hundreds 
of Government agricultural agents and teachers in agricultural schools 
throughout the country are interested in and working in the churches in 
local communities because they see how closely the spiritual is bound 
up with the material in the rebirth they are trying to induce. 

Our Roman Catholic brethren have already done just that thing. 
Their great rural undertaking is not called the National Catholic Rural 
Church Conference, but the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
To them the connection is clear. They are engaged in the effort “to 
promote the welfare of the rural population,” and this with the avowed 
aim of winning rural America for Catholicism. The four working aims 
of this group, as stated in their own literature, are: 
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. To care for underprivileged Catholics now on the land. 
To keep on the land Catholics now on the land. 
To settle more Catholics on the land. 
4. To convert the non-Catholics now on the land. 
Immediately following this fourth aim are these sentences: 
It is more than evident that tomorrow’s America is being born, not in the 
cities, but in the most rural portions of the United States. To convert the 


biological sources of the nation’s population seems to this Conference to be both 
a duty and an opportunity. 


Monsignor Ligutti, executive of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, recently said to a group of Protestant rural churchmen: “We 
Catholics have the cities now. If you Protestants don’t watch out we 
shall shortly have the country as well.” This is no empty boast. 


VI 


All this has its direct bearing upon the work of the theological 
seminaries. Certainly one of the remedial measures demanded by the 
plight of rural Protestantism is the specific training of more men in the 
work of the town and country church, and in particular, their training for 
intelligent participation in a national Protestant rural life movement. 
The seminaries across the country are gradually rising to this need and 
are establishing special departments for instruction in the work of the 
town and country church. It is perfectly obvious, when one studies the 
situation, that one prime reason for the unhappiness of many ministers 
in the rural scene is that they have had too little preparation for the 
work they ought to be doing and might do. They are essentially misfits. 
Surrounded by crying needs of every sort, they do not understand what 
the basic needs are; they have no philosophy of rural life and no 
program of rural reconstruction. Aware that the people are crying 
out for leadership in the fight for a better rural life, they are not equipped 
to provide that leadership. The town and country minister, if he is to 
be effective in the present scene, must in reality have more training 
and more specialized training than those need who are to serve the larger 
and more stable churches. Among the subjects to which his studies 
should give him at least an adequate introduction may be listed the fol- 
lowing: the whole question of land tenure and land distribution; soil 
erosion and soil conservation; farmers’ organizations, including both 
buying and selling co-operatives and machinery pooling; government 
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agencies set up to aid agriculture; rural recreation, especially for young 
people; rural education; rural health and education for health. Not 
that the minister must be to any high degree expert in all these fields, 
but only that he should be deeply interested in them and intelligent 
about them. Rural people want in their minister primarily a spiritual 
guide and mentor, but they have a right to expect also that he should 
have a decent understanding of the grave problems with which they are 
grappling, the solution of which means life or death to them and their 
families. Rural folk are becoming aware of. their needs and they are 
asking for a type of leadership adapted to the country. Dr. Mark 
Dawber says that the time is coming when they will no longer want 
pastors who look upon a rural charge merely as a steppingstone to some- 
thing better. We may add, the time is not only coming, it is already 
here, when some of the happiest and most effective men in the Christian 
ministry are men in the country who have a philosophy of rural life and a 
program for the reconstruction of the rural church and the rural com- 
munity, who know what their real work is and know that it is immensely 
important. Such men have no sense of professional inferiority. 


Vil 


It is clear that the thing we have been talking about—nothing less 
than the nation-wide reconstruction of the institutional pattern of rural 
Proestantism and the manning of it with well-trained leadership, both 
clerical and lay—can never be accomplished without sacrifices all round, 
beginning with sacrifice of denominational advantage and ecclesiastical 
vested interests, sacrifice of some of the “absolute sovereignty” of each 
separate Christian group. The church is asking that sort of sacrifice of 
the nations for the sake of world unity and world peace. Cannot the 
church lead the way by its own example? Is not the Spirit of the Living 
God calling us in no uncertain tones to the thoroughgoing Christianiza- 
tion of our ecclesiastical arrangements? 

Arthur Holt used to call the church “The Society of the Holy 
Imagination.” It is time now to call that holy imagination into full 
play. When the task before us is adequately imagined and mapped and 
then presented with enthusiasm and faith, with sacrificial love and 
prayer, we may confidently expect, on the part of the ministers of the 
church and the people of the churches, such a response as will indeed 
make the “gates of hell to tremble.” 





Preaching Effectively to College 
Students* 


GERALD KENNEDY 


Preaching to college students is demanding, but richly re- 
warding. Some suggestions for effective presenta- 
tion of the Gospel in college centers. 


A RELIGIOUS worker on a large college campus reported recently 
that a great number of the students who come to him for consultation 
first heard some preacher say something that started their minds in 
pureuit of Christian ideas. So the college preacher feels as if each 
word he speaks weighs at .least a pound; every expression he uses is 
a two-edged sword, and preaching is still the chief weapon of his war- 
fare. Here are set down four basic principles for effective preaching 
to college students. 


I. THe DEFINITION OF THE GOSPEL 


Preachers have awakened to the disturbing truth that a good many 
students think of Christianity as they think of God, a sort of “oblong 
blur.” Science, evolution, humanistic optimism, and a naturalistic de- 
terminism have been spreading into the thought processes of the West. 
Many have believed the only way to save Christianity was to make it 
acceptable to this Zeitgeist, by minimizing all in its faith that did not 
agree with it and magnifying all that could be interpreted in harmony 
with it. As a result we have tended to produce a sort of secularized 
naturalism without much power and without any unique affirmations. 
Attempting to be tolerant, we have become merely vague. Tertullian 
wrote in the third century: 

The Son of God was born, I am not ashamed of it because it was shameful; 

the Son of God died, it is credible for the very reason that it is silly; and, having 
been buried, He rose again, it is certain because it is impossible. 
We should recognize that he did not harm the Christian faith nearly 
so much as we who try to make it amenable to competing secular philos- 
ophies. The new generation is in no position to either deny or affirm 
Christianity until it has been told what Christianity is. 


*A Religious Club Contest Article. 


39! 
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In the first place Christians stand for a God who speaks. Our 
treatment of God as a silk hat, something to be taken out and put on for 
special occasions only, has turned the Christian religion into a mild 
society for the propagation of virtue in general. Sometimes we have 
been afraid to even mention the name, God, in the hope that by calling 
him some general thing we could win even more to our point of view. 
But if there is one thing certain in our faith, it is that its great leaders 
did not believe in a God, but were confronted by the God who spoke. 

All of this will seem to many people very naive. We will 
need, they say, not to hear the voice of God but the voice of the expert 
in politics, in economics, and in international relations. But the more 
one studies the past, the more one loses his deep respect for the expert. 
The plain man often has the truth because he has the right feeling 
about human values. It is this right feeling which God imparts to human 
hearts. The Christian, living in an eternal Now and not in some vague 
future, is aware of being under the compulsion of a present command 
spoken by a living God. 

Aldous Huxley in his last novel, Time Must Have A Stop, tells 
a story of a young poet’s spiritual pilgrimage. At the end of the book 
the father, who has become a tired liberal, turns to listen to the news 
on the radio and the young man says to him: “One can either go on listen- 
ing to the news—and, of course, the news is always bad, even when it 
sounds good. Or alternatively one can make up one’s mind to listen 
to something else.” So Christians are those who have decided to listen 
to another voice beside the contemporary clamors. 

In the second place, Christians stand for persons as finalities. T. H. 
Green once remarked that all men agree they should love their neighbor, 
but they disagree as to who their neighbor is. Christianity insists that 
every man, whoever he may be, is a person and, therefore, neighbor. 
This means that so far as war is concerned it must be regarded as a denial 
of Christianity. We make the mistake of believing that if we kill a few 
more thousand people, then we can build a better world. Get rid 
of a few more heretics, kill a few more Christians, slaughter a few more 
Fascists, or Germans or Japanese, and we will be ready to build the new 
heaven and the new earth. We never are, of course, because we have 
to enter that new heaven and that new earth with blood upon our hands 
and guilt upon our spirits. There is no end of war in view until the 
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majority of men throughout the earth are persuaded to take the Chris- 
tian position that personality is an ultimate value. 

In the realm of industry this principle means that progress can 
never be measured in terms of machinery. You will have situations 
arise, as a poet once put it bitterly, where a factory is located near a 
golf course, and where in the afternoon the children at their machines 
can look out and see the men at play. Christians do not necessarily 
know all the answers about economics and industry, but they know one 
final thing by which everything must be judged, and it is that the 
ultimate purpose of the whole business is to serve persons. 

There is the race problem which is getting out of control today. 
It might be possible to find a race which is unable to contribute to the 
general society as much as some other race. You might find a man of 
different color who cannot ‘possibly be as valuable to society as you are. 
But that makes no difference to the Christian, for he looks upon that 
person, not in terms of his value to society, but as one for whom Christ 
died. 

In the third place, Christianity stands for history as the field of the 
divine activity of God. The Christian does not believe in history as 
meaningless cycles or as inevitable progress. When Charles Beard, the 
American historian, was asked what he had learned from his long study 
of history, he replied that he had learned essentially four things: (1) 
When it is dark enough, you can see the stars; (2) whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad with power; (3) the bee fertilizes 
the flower it robs; and (4) though the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
they grind exceeding fine. In other words, he had discovered from 
his study of history, principles which can never be changed by con- 
temporary events; a moral law which operates through all the activities 
of men; mankind’s interdependence that cannot be broken; and a road 
over which we must travel without taking any short cuts if we would 
arrive at freedom and truth. Christians believe that history is a story 
of the inevitable triumph of God and goodness. Or as Will Durant put 
it, “A good man who is not great is infinitely more precious than a great 
man who is not good.” For Christians God broke into the historical 
processes in a unique way in Christ, setting loose in the world new forces 
for the realization of a better society. Christianity takes history seriously. 

Fourth, it is in Jesus that the gospel finds its expression in terms of 
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its unique finality for men, and is the answer to our problem. Here is 
where we discover that God loves us and seeks us. He loves us so much 
that he is willing to forgive us while we are yet sinners. Fundamentally, 
it is this experience and relationship that men must find in order to be 
saved. All reforms are merely surface affairs, and whether we are 
thinking of ourselves individually or as members of a society, the real 
answer to the problems of life lie in the Christian gospel. It works. 
Whenever men move toward Jesus, they move toward the light, and 
whenever they move away from him, they move toward the darkness. 
If we are willing in the name of tolerance to put the Christian answer on 
the same basis as other answers, then we have lost our way and we are 
making Christianity something which it was never meant to be and 
which, indeed, it cannot be. The college preacher needs to keep in his 
mind constantly that he is speaking to young minds which may not be 
sure what Christianity is. He will do well to set it forth as clearly as 
he is able without compromise or equivocation. 


2. THe AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL 


In the mind of the average student, the preacher does not stand 
upon the same intellectual level as the professor. His preaching, there- 


fore, is usually not regarded as having an equal authority with the lec- 
ture. His sermon often is regarded as an emotional, sometimes senti- 
mental effort, not designed to appeal to the tough-minded individual 
who wants food not only for his soul but for his mind. “Am I a D.D.?” 
indignantly queried an American scholar. “No, sir: I am not. Why 
they give that wretched degree for preaching.” 

This means, of course, that the preacher must earn his personal 
authority and the authority for his message. It will not be given to him 
simply because he is a minister of the gospel. On the contrary, in some 
places and among some circles, he will discover that there are two 
strikes upon him precisely because he is a minister. There will be 
men in his congregation and even young people who will know a good 
deal more about certain fields than he can know. But the preacher is 
every man’s superior in religion, or ought to be, and it is here that he 
meets them on Sunday morning. He can have the confidence of a gospel 
which shines in its own light and carries its own authority. 

An article in a current religious magazine was supposed to be a 
dream of the church of the future. In that church the preacher was 
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to gain more authority by consulting experts in all fields as he pre- 
pared his sermon. That was not a dream but a nightmare, or at least 
a fantasy. For just as the Bible does not depend upon twentieth-century 
concepts of astronomy, geography, and science, so the preacher’s authority 
does not rest primarily on his knowledge of those fields, but on a knowl- 
edge of an experience that is eternal and timeless. 

The preacher who depends too much upon the inspiration of the 
moment is always in danger of distorting his message. The man who 
writes out his message before or speaks it through carefully is in line 
of becoming a better preacher. Channing criticized Theodore Parker 
for exaggerations that made the truth unnecessarily repulsive. A re- 
viewer of some essays written by G. K. Chesterton wrote: 

Paradox ought to be used like onions to season a salad. Mr. Chesterton’s 
salad is all onions. Paradox has been defined as “Truth standing on her head 


to attract attention.” Mr. Chesterton makes Truth cut her throat to attract 
attention. 


So a man may do the same thing with exaggerations, and it may be 
added that so far as a college congregation is concerned, it is perhaps 
the least effective way to reach them. The authority of the gospel is 


weakened by careless overstatement. 

A man with an easy flow of words is always tempted to make that 
a substitute for careful thought and long preparation. We are tempted 
to be like the eighteenth-century Scotch preacher who said to Andrew 
Thompson: “I wonder, you spend so much time on your sermon, with 
your ability and ready speech. Many’s the time I’ve both written a 
sermon and killed a salmon before breakfast.” 

And Thompson’s reply was, “I would rather have eaten your salmon 
than listened to your sermon.” A man may hold a college congregation 
without being as eloquent and imaginative as some of his brethren, but 
no man can hold a college congregation for any length of time who 
does not speak with the authority of careful thought and long preparation. 

But the preacher faces one task which is in some ways the most 
difficult of all. He must himself become the incarnation of his word and 
the personal authority for his message. In a special way the preacher 
is open to selfishness and hypocrisy. Carlyle wrote: 

It is a sad but sure truth that every time you speak of a fine purpose, es- 


pecially if with eloquence and to the admiration of by-standers, there is the 
less chance of your ever making a fact of it in your own poor life. 
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Said Henry Adams, in his Education: 


No man, however strong, can serve ten years as schoolmaster, priest, or 

senator and remain fit for anything else. All the dogmatic stations in life have 
the effect of fixing a certain fitness of attitude forever as though they mesmerize 
the subject. 
Against what these men saw so clearly, every preacher must always be 
on his guard. It was an understanding of this truth that made a certain 
medieval writer insist that a certain bishop could never have entered 
heaven if he had not died as a martyr. To understand the cross, we must 
endure it, and to preach the atonement, we need to practice it. The 
authority of the preacher can be established only when those who listen 
to him are sure that he has more than a hearsay knowledge of God. 

The authority of the preacher is established finally when he has 
been able to lose his self-consciousness. This is not to say that the thing 
has happened when he can go into his pulpit without being nervous, nor 
is it merely a matter of being nonchalant under trying conditions. It 
is something more difficult than that. It is losing the sense of one’s own 
importance and discovering the importance of one’s message. It is be- 
lieving that nothing matters personally if the message is delivered and 


heard. It is in a word, being a prophet, and speaking one’s message 
without fear or favor because it is the truth of God. 
Richard Baxter saw the situation clearly when he wrote: 


The work may be God’s and yet we may do it, not for God,-but for our- 

selves. I confess I feel such continual danger on this point, that if I do not 
watch, lest I should study for myself, rather than for Christ, I should. soon 
miscarry. 
When people become aware of the preacher as an end in himself, then 
his authority is his own and not God’s. We can show men only our own 
hearts and not theirs, unless the word we speak comes from somewhere 
both above and beyond ourselves. It is this unself-consciousness of many 
a simple man that makes him more effective in the pulpit than the most 
educated, eloquent preacher. For it is this quality of life that will make 
men say of us as they said of a much greater One many years ago, “He 
speaks as one who has authority.” 

The preacher is the man who may take people far afield into other 
realms of thought, never in order to show his own knowledge, but to 
bring them ultimately to the feet of Christ. Good businessmen and 
good organizers will not take a church to the place where it can see a 
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vision nor dream nor catch a prophetic note. For this we must depend, 
as we have always depended, on “the foolishness of preaching,” but it is 
authoritative foolishness containing the wisdom of God revealed in his 
Son. 


3. THe Drama oF THE GOSPEL 


In his preface to My America, Louis Adamic, discussing the approach 
to truth, wrote: “I think that to the extent that one perceives the drama 
of a thing one perceives the truth of it. To write truthfully, then, is 
to write dramatically.” Professor Ernest Hocking of Harvard goes even 
farther and says that a theory is false if it is not interesting. That fine 
preacher, Charles Sylvester Horne, once wrote, “The one supreme quali- 
fication for the ministry is a soul aflame.” These men agree that the 
essential nature of truth is dramatic and that one can only find it if he 
has a sense of drama. They say this because life is dramatic, the world 
is dramatic, and God deals with men in dramatic ways. 

The Church can produce a priest by training, but it can never make 
a prophet by training alone. God has to create the prophet because 
only God can create the sense of the dramatic in human personality. The 
preacher, therefore, ought to help the process by reading the songs and 
the plays of the people. If the preacher can conceive the creation of 
his sermon as a playwright conceives the creation of his drama, he will 
be on the right track. The drama is an action that means something 
because it sets the action into relationship to the whole. It is a conflict 
which involves man’s destiny, and it deals with the emotions. All of 
this is true of the sermon. Who has not known those great, if rare 
moments when the sermon seemed to carry us into the realm where truth, 
beauty, and love were real? There was a word or a phrase that seemed 
to clarify all our thinking and make plain the truth of God’s love. 

It has been pointed out that there can be no great drama for fatal- 
ists. But there is no more dramatic story in history than that of Christ, 
and the Christian gospel is the most exciting news that men ever heard. 
Horace Bushnell put it like this, “The gospel is a gift to the imagina- 
tion.” Our whole view of history is a dramatic one for we believe that 
at a particular moment in history God broke into the temporal order 
in Jesus. There is a sense in which the Christian Church has been 
from the beginning one great, continuous drama. No man can be what 
S. M. Berry called “a kindling preacher” unless he is thoroughly aware 
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of this dramatic nature of the news he proclaims and the dramatic history 
of the institution he represents. 

There are some who will say to this that it represents sensational- 
ism, which is always vulgar and in poor taste. There is a kind of preach- 
ing comparable to the farce and the melodrama on the stage, in which 
the situation is more important than the character. Preaching that is 
truly dramatic, however, may be very quiet and unassuming in its presen- 
tation. As a matter of fact, it is usually true that if any member of the 
congregation says of a certain preacher that he is a dramatic preacher, 
the job is poorly done. The perfect technique is utterly unobtrusive, 
so that not the manner of the presentation but the subject is the master. 
We have attained perfection in our preaching if we present the message 
so that no one is aware of our method, but is conscious only of the ex- 
citing impacts of the Word itself upon his own heart. 

John Wesley is an example. Certainly, he was an evangelist, and 
his word had a powerful impact upon those who listened to him. They 
were usually the poor and the downtrodden, the disinherited, and the 
forgotten. Yet, there was nothing cheap in John Wesley’s message or 
method. He was always the Oxford Don, very careful of his state- 
ments and respectful of the tenets of good taste. He faced men with 
truth that was inescapable and so winsome and so awful that men could 
do no other than listen, consider, and change their lives. 

The preacher who has not found this within his own life will be 
unable to pass it on to anyone else. If the gospel is but glittering 
generalities to us, we shall be unable to make it any more than that to 
our listeners. We shall foolishly try to win them by mere eloquence 
and argument. But if the Christian gospel can find us as it found St. 
Paul with a blinding light and a Voice from on high, then we shall find 
ourselves unable to talk about that without our words becoming alive 
and marching up and down in the hearts of our hearers. Most people 
have allowed familiarity with the gospel to breed a contempt for it. 
It is a preacher’s high task to burn up that contempt in the consuming 
fire of the drama of the gospel. 


4. Tue Hope or THE GosPEL 


The feeling in the background of much contemporary thought is that 
Christianity is sentimental and looks only at the best, shutting its eyes 
to the worst. It was stated philosophically by Feuerbach in 1841 when 
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he sought to prove that religion is only the imaginative projection of 
human needs and hopes. In more recent times Sigmund Freud, in his 
Future of an Illusion, developed practically the same thesis explaining 
it in psychological terms. Freud suggested that the adult is like the 
child, lonely and afraid. He, therefore, imagines and pretends that 
there is in the universe something that will look after him and care 
for him. But this is merely an illusion, and some day in the long future 
when man becomes truly an adult, he will discard religion as having 
belonged to his adolescence. 

Many a person in our time who never heard the name of either 
Feuerbach or Freud is, nevertheless, deeply influenced by their theories, 
because it is a part of our intellectual atmosphere. According to this 
philosophy, religion is believing that, in the words of a song which was 
popular some times ago, “wishing will make it so.” Now, what is wrong 
with this and how can it be answered? There are several things wrong, 
and the college preacher must be able to point out the weaknesses of 
the whole case and affirm the right of men to accept the hope which is 
in the center of the Christian faith. The gospel is an answer to this 
sophisticated dejection. 

For one thing, the conclusion to which these so-called realists 
have come does not necessarily follow from the evidence. That sounds 
somewhat academic, but a preacher must be able to defend the Chris- 
tian cause intellectually as well as spiritually. Such people have as- 
sumed that once you label a thing, you have disposed of it. That 
definitions are important, no one would wish to deny. But they are 
merely preliminary, and, after being attained, have simply cleared 
the way for action. Psychology labels a man as a neurotic or says that 
he suffers from an inferiority complex, and then assumes that he can be 
dismissed. But Moses and Jeremiah had inferiority complexes in all 
probability, and many a genius has been neurotic. You are not done 
with the man simply because you have defined him psychologically. The 
New Testament scholar may discover that a certain book was not written 
by the traditional author nor was it written in the time we had be- 
lieved. But after all of these things have been done we still have to 
ask the question, “Nevertheless, does the book speak truth?” 

Oftentimes the critics of religion assume that if its beginnings were 
superstitious, it stands condemned. But you do not judge by beginnings. 
On the contrary, you judge in terms of possibilities and growth. Med- 
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icine, for example, began with some witch doctor murmuring incantations 
to drive out evil spirits from some poor savage. Astronomy began in 
astrology, which some people still have not outgrown. Science may have 
begun with the alchemist trying to turn all the elements to gold. So, 
religion, if it should be explained as beginning with fear and with a 
rather childish attempt to feel at home in the universe, is not to be 
explained in terms of its beginning. But religion, like all these other 
matters, finds its testing in what it has contributed to human life and 
the possibilities within it for more complete living and the creation 
of a better society. 

It could be that these humble beginnings will lead us on to the 
truth. It could be that our loneliness is to bring us home to God. Could 
not the seeking and the expectancy in human life be that which will 
lead us toward the realization of truth? In other words, if we should 
accept all the evidence which the cynics present to us, we could still be 
in a position to say that their conclusion is an arbitrary one. The poets 
and the saints through the years have said that this feeling represents 
the longing of men for their true homeland and the deep hunger within 
their souls which is only satisfied when they find God. 

Again, this theory of Feuerbach and Freud proves altogether too 
much, and when a theory proves too much, it proves nothing. When 
you suggest that men’s desires are illusory and that whenever we truly 
want something or long for something, it is false, what does that do not 
only to Christians, but to Freud? It means that if men want beauty, 
they are therefore seeking an illusion; if men want truth, it must be 
an illusion; the hope of finding and using natural laws in the service 
of mankind is misleading because the scientist really wants it. We 
might say also that the Freudians themselves and all who have followed 
them so gaily have disproved their own case for it might be that they 
desire to prove religion an illusion, and by their own criterion that 
- makes it false. 

Somewhere men have to start. At one place they have to say: “I 
believe this; I build upon this.” We cannot live without finding a 
foundation for ourselves somewhere. The kind of theory that proves 
that there is no foundation anywhere is merely madness and unacceptable 
to sane men. That sort of thing destroys not only religion, but also 
its attackers. 

Richard Curle, a writer, sent a volume of his stories to H. G. 
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Wells and asked Mr. Wells for his comments. This was the reply: 
“You are drunk with Conrad. You have got a style before you have a 
story, and God help you.” And so it should be said to Freud and his 
school: “Gentlemen, you have a theory before you have carefully con- 
sidered where it leads. It leads not only to madness but it also leads 
to your own destruction.” 

But the most serious criticism of all is that this theory denies com- 
pletely the known fact that the religious experience is often completely 
at variance with desire. Moses is sent on his mission over his protest, 
and he makes every excuse possible to escape the Divine compulsion. 
The prophets do not say what they want to say, nor what the people 
want to hear. Their message is so often doom and darkness that they 
become hated and despised. The Galilean Carpenter was not crucified 
because he went around expressing merely what men wished to hear. 
He died because. of his bitter attack upon vested interests and upon 
hypocrisy and pride. One of our leading philosophers, A. N. Whitehead, 
said, “Above and beyond all things, the religious life is not a research 
after comfort.” 

The English Parliament was discussing the revision of the English 
Prayer Book when a wag stood up and said: “For God’s sake, don’t 
touch the Church of England. It is the only thing that stands between 
us and Christianity.” So many a person clings to the rather naive idea 
that religion is merely wishing in order to escape its implication for 
his own life. For if religion is not wishing but is meeting Someone who 
puts his compulsion upon you, you may have to do some things which 
in your selfishness you do not want to do. It is much safer to think 
of religion as an illusion, even when the known facts utterly deny the 
whole theory. 

Jacques Maritain in his book, Christianity and Democracy, writes 
in the preface: “It is an historic duty, a duty to our brothers and to 
future generations to keep hope firm, and not to waver at the sight of 
clouds which form and fade on the horizon.” What this Catholic 
philosopher is saying to us is that Christians not only feel it is a nice 
thing to hope, but there is a Divine Ought about it, a compulsion, a 
duty, an obligation. The Christian hopes, therefore, because he has 
found that which goes beyond tragedy. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in London, Dr. Charles H. Spurgeon said: 
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If anybody had been standing in this place and preaching politics and tem- 
perance for twenty-five years, I wonder if he could have kept the congregation. 
All other subjects become exhausted; but give me the Bible and the Holy Ghost, 
and I can go on preaching forever. 


Does it seem reasonable to think that people have kept coming to the 
preachers of the Christian faith not only twenty-five years, but for 
nineteen hundred years and have not been fed and have not found 
water for their thirsty spirits? Aun illusion is discovered sooner or later, 
and men no longer believe it. Men constantly turn to the great hope 
of the gospel, for it is something that speaks to their condition in terms 
of reality. Let the preacher speak this hope in our confused time. 

It would be a mistake, in my judgment, for the college preacher 
to preach up or preach down to college students. Preaching that becomes 
too philosophical or too psychological, or too anything, is not for them. 
The different tastes and desires of college students can be easily over- 
drawn. They are young people being exposed to many new experiences, 
but their fundamental needs are universal, human ones. The gospel 
does not need to be tailored especially for them or for any group. The 
gospel needs only a clear channel through which it may flow, without 
being diverted by personal idiosyncrasies or by human pride and pre- 
tension. 

If the college preacher can learn to express the definition, the 
authority, the drama, and the hope of the gospel with grace and power, 
he will have a hearing, an influence, and will discover “a: great door 
and effectual is opened” for his ministry. The gospel has in no sense 
been diminished, and no generation of preachers ever had a greater 
time in which to preach. 





Free Will and Theology* 


Joun Pirts 


Dr. Pitts reviews the Free Will controversy—holds that 
Divine sovereignty is to be construed in the 
light of human freedom. 


EVERY student of philosophy is aware that the question of the freedom 
of the will is one of the perennial problems of human enquiry. It has 
engaged the attention and called forth the dialectical skill of some of the 
world’s greatest thinkers. Much has been written about it, chiefly from 
the opposed standpoints of determinism and libertarianism; there have 
been long and bitter controversies, especially in the realm of theology. 
Through centuries of speculation the questions whether or not man is 
really free, and, if he is free, in what sense that freedom is to be under- 
stood, have been canvassed by men of almost every type and school of 
thought — by moralists and theologians, by psychologists and meta- 
physicians; so much so, indeed, that one writer remarks with pardonable 
exaggeration that “the history of the problem of the will is almost the 
history of philosophy itself.” * 

No generally accepted solution to the problem has ever been pro- 
pounded. On the contrary, there seems to be no question of philosophical 
and religious import upon which competent thinkers have differed so 
much as upon this. Ever since the rise of the rival schools of Stoicism 
and Epicureanism (the one championing necessity, the other liberty) 
men whose intellectual ability and critical acumen are above suspicion 
have, like the fallen angels in Milton’s great epic poem, debated the pros 
and cons of “fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” and have 
also, like their angelic predecessors, “found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost.” 

It is surprising how thinkers belonging to the most diverse schools 
occupy common ground on this thorny question. Christian theology and 
empiricist scepticism can be one in their general attitude toward free will; 
for St. Augustine and John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards and Thomas 
Chalmers, fall into the same ranks as David Hume, John Stuart Mill, 
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and Alexander Bain. Again, both Sir Leslie Stephen, the evolutionist 
moralist, and Thomas Hill Green, the idealist metaphysician, claim to 
be determinists, though of course in different senses. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that so many people today regard the free-will problem 
as a sort of intellectual “dead-end kid.” They believe, as William James 
puts it in a well-known essay, “that the juice has ages ago been squeezed 
out of the free-will controversy, and that no new champion can do more 
than warm up stale arguments which everyone has heard.” * Such people 
would hardly be enamored of Milton’s suggestion that one of the joys 
of heaven would be found in the opportunities presented for full dis- 
cussion of the mystery of “fate and free will.” 

It is not the purpose of this essay to “warm up stale arguments,” 
but rather to consider the free-will question in its theological aspects. 
These aspects are important, for the problem presses much more heavily 
upon the Christian theologian than it ever can upon the merely speculative 
thinker. Indeed, Herbert Wildon Carr asserts that the question of 
freedom of the will is essentially the problem of Christianity. ‘The idea 
of freedom,” he says, “originated in the Christian conception of man’s 
relation to God, and the problem of free will first became explicit in 
the development of Christian doctrine.”* This is an overstatement of 
the case. The idea of freedom first asserted itself within the sphere of 
Greek ethical speculation. It is nevertheless quite true to say that the 
question of free will becomes far more acute in the form in which it is 
raised in Christian theology than it could ever be in Greek philosophy. 
The ethical thought of ancient Greece is largely colored by Socratic 
intellectualism, with the result that there is a marked tendency to con- 
strue moral failure in terms of ignorance and error. Christianity, on the 
other hand, by its clear insistence on the fact of sim, deepens both man’s 
sense of guilt and responsibility and his awareness of dependence upon 
divine succor for all spiritual well-being. Hence, with the coming of 
the gospel the free-will problem takes on a new form and is discussed, 
not from the standpoint of man’s relation to nature, but from the stand- 
point of his relation to an all-powerful and all-wise Creator and Re- 
deemer. The question of ethics that arose in Greek philosophy is trans- 
formed by Christianity into a problem of theology. For sixteen centuries 
controversy, oft-times with more heat than light, centered around the 
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relation of human freedom to the omnipotence and omniscience of God, 
to the intrusion of moral evil into the life of the world, and to the 
impartation of divine grace through the preaching and sacraments of 
the Church. 

Christianity is, of course, rooted in Judaism, and in some important 
respects carries on the earlier tradition. On the whole the main stress 
in the Old Testament falls upon man’s ability to respond to the move- 
ments of the Divine Spirit, though its insistence upon the sovereignty 
of God can be, and has been, interpreted along purely deterministic lines. 
In the teaching of Jesus we find a like recognition of human free will. 
On the other hand, an element of necessity seems to be indicated in 
certain of his utterances, which, however, have been interpreted in non- 
fatalistic terms. In the case of the Apostle Paul, we have a practical 
recognition of the fact of freedom in his attitude in preaching the gospel, 
and a theoretical recognition of it in his philosophy of history. But, 
on the other. side, we find passages in the Pauline epistles which appear to 
teach a doctrine of theological determinism, and to which the advocates 
of predestinarianism readily appeal. The interpretation of these passages 
is much disputed; but it cannot be denied that, historically considered, 
the theological determinism of St. Augustine, Gottschalk, Thomas 
Aquinas, Martin Luther, John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, Thomas 
Chalmers, and others, derives from certain aspects of the great apostle’s 
teaching. 

During the Patristic period we find that Christian thinkers, in a 
mood of marked reaction from Stoic fatalism, strongly favored a non- 
deterministic point of view. Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Tertullian, Irenaeus, Cyprian, Methodius of Lycia, 
Arnobius, Hyppolytus of Rome, John Chrysostom, and others, all pro- 
tested against the notion of Fate so prevalent amongst the heathen of 
their times; and they did so in the interests of moral responsibility, which 
they regarded as essential to the right understanding of the gospel. 
Toward the end of the fourth century their teaching on this subject 
came to be represented as standard Christian doctrine. 

At first even St. Augustine accepted this position and wrote a de- 
fense of free will against the Manichaean philosophers. But in the 
development of his thought he reached a position in which the application 
of the concept of freedom is limited in such a way as to be transformed 
into determinism. Augustinianism takes its point of departure from the 
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doctrine of original sin and centers around the dogma of unconditional 
election, with its corollary of irresistible grace. It is easy to see that 
this doctrine of absolute predestination is logically incompatible with 
freedom of the will. Moreover, where grace is irresistible all moral 
effort, and indeed the church and the sacraments, become futile and un- 
necessary; man can scarcely be regarded as a moral being at all. Augustine’s 
influence upon Christian thought has been very great, but this was due 
to his acute psychological insight, the comprehensiveness of his doctrinal 
system, and his perception of divine grace as the heart of the Christian 
faith—not to his insistence upon unconditional election. Indeed, his 
teaching on this last point was seen to be a novelty in the Church, and 
in influential quarters was regarded with strong suspicion even by many 
who could not accept the extreme views of Pelagius. 

During the earlier and later periods of Scholasticism the Augustinian 
and anti-Augustinian views often conflicted, but it is when we come to the 
threshold of the modern era that we witness the dispute over the free- 
will problem in its most virulent form. Within the Roman Catholic 
Church several attempts were made to revive Augustinian predestinarian- 
ism—for example, by the Jansenists. But the attempts were unsuccessful, 
and the semi-Pelagianism which seems inherent in Roman Catholic 
theology continued to prevail. 

In Protestant circles, however, a somewhat different story is to be 
told, due entirely to the genius of John Calvin. It was he who took 
the generally disregarded aspects of Augustine’s teaching and made them 
the chief cornerstones of a compact and potent theological system. It 
was he who clothed the skeleton of Augustinian predestinarianism with 
flesh and blood and made it a living and moving force in Christian life 
and thought. His teaching is quite clear: no salvation for any man 
apart from the electing and irresistible grace of God; those who are not 
predestinated to eternal life are foredoomed to everlasting reprobation; 
on account of Adam’s transgression human nature is totally depraved, 
the human will being consequently in bondage and therefore unable to 
achieve any moral or spiritual good. The irresistibility of God’s grace 
and the inability of man’s will are thus two of the fundamental aspects 
of the system fashioned by John Calvin. 

It was inevitable that this rigorous construction of the gospel should 
provoke vigorous reactions. By far the most important of these anti- 
Calvinistic movements was that initiated by James Arminius, the virtual 
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founder of the Dutch Remonstrant Church. Over against the absolute 
predestinarianism of the Calvinists, Arminianism maintains the conditional 
nature of the divine decrees insofar as they affect men’s lives. It meets 
the Calvinistic denial of human freedom with the assertion that divine 
grace, while indispensable to the spiritual life, is not irresistible, and that 
human depravity is merely a bias which leaves man’s will unfettered and 
does not destroy the individual’s responsibility for his own character and 
destiny through the decisive choice of faith or of unfaith. Thus Arminian- 
ism is an ethical protest against theological rigorism. Its aim is to uphold 
human responsibility and the reality of the moral situation, while still 
maintaining the truth that “salvation is of the Lord.” 

Now it is easy to see that Calvinism and Arminianism present two 
opposed interpretations of God’s redemptive relations to man. The 
former is essentially a theocentric system. It starts out with an a priori 
concept of the Deity as arbitrary Will and, despite its appeal to the 
Scriptures, deduces its other articles of belief from this basic principle. 
The Supreme Being, because he is bound by no law, is free to do as 
he pleases. He is subject to no consideration save those of his own 
unlimited will, and therefore cannot be judged by human standards of 
conduct. What applies to man does not necessarily apply to God. Con- 
duct which is wrong for man can be right for God, if he so chooses to 
regard it; for example, adultery, murder, theft, would be moral and 
the opposites immoral if the divine fiat so ordered. Calvin is quite 
deistic in his insistence upon the transcendence of the Supreme Being. 
Yet he regards this transcendent God as the Source of the moral law in 
virtue of which sin and its due deserts are riveted together, and he tries 
to reconcile this notion with the idea of God as arbitrary Will. This 
Calvin does by making a psychologically incomprehensible distinction 
between God’s nature and God’s will. The divine nature, which we know, 
is the sphere of necessity; the divine will, which we do not know, is the 
sphere of freedom. God, transcendent and absolute, must be just, for 
that is his nature; he may be merciful, for in that respect he is per- 
fectly free. The inference from these propositions is, of course, the 
doctrine of unconditional election, with its concomitant of irresistible grace. 

Arminianism, on the other hand, is essentially an anthropocentric 
system. Its rejection of predestinarianism is rooted in a concept of justice 
that emphasizes the rights of moral personality. Sin, so it urges, does 
not reduce man to the status of a mere puppet in the hands of an in- 
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exorable fate. The object of God’s redeeming purpose is not a creature 
damned because of inherited guilt for which he has no responsibility or 
saved by a grace that operates in a moral vacuum. Man the sinner has 
at least one right, viz., the right to a fair trial before an impartial 
tribunal; and this right is not forfeited because the judge happens to be 
Almighty God. But how can there be real justice in God’s relations to 
man if grace operates capriciously as the expression of arbitrary Will? 
Moral failure does not destroy man’s status as a moral being for whom 
“T ought” implies “I can.” Hence there can be no unconditional election 
whereby God takes one to heaven and sends nine to hell “all for his 
own glory.” God cannot do as he pleases with us, if we are men and 
not machines. He has chosen to create men free and responsible; and 
his relations with men must be conditioned by this fundamental fact. 
If the Supreme Being is moral personality, and if man has been made in 
the divine image, then God cannot deal with man as if he were merely a 
nonmoral thing. Reason and freedom, not will and necessity, are there- 
fore the terms in which the God-man relationship must be interpreted. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that there is a distinct 
theological cleavage which runs all the way through the development 
of Christian thought, both Catholic and Protestant. 

From the point of view of religious experience the question to be 
resolved is: What is the nature of the act of faith whereby the divine 
salvation is made operative in the human soul? Is that act of faith the 
exercise by man of his free will in making his choice between the al- 
ternatives of eternal life or eternal reprobation? Or is man’s freedom 
apparent rather than real, being merely the expression of an eternal 
necessity? 

From the point of view of Christian service the theological cleavage 
may be expressed in two versions of a familiar hymn. William P. Merrill 
wrote: 

Rise up, O men of God, 
Have done with lesser things; 


Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


Every Christian, to whatever school of thought he may belong, can sing 
this verse with great gusto. It is an appeal to the believer to exercise 
his will in the service of his Master; and the implication is quite plain 
—it is quite within the power of the man of God to decline to rise up 
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even to do God’s work. The opposing standpoint is expressed in a 
parody of Merrill’s hymn which no Christian could easily sing, not even 
the most consistent hyper-Calvinist of today: 

Sit down, O men of God, 

His kingdom he will bring, 

Whenever he desireth it— 

You cannot do a thing. 

From the point of view of Christian theology, which regards God 
as sovereign and supreme, the question is: Is predestination conditional 
or absolute? And is divine grace an irresistible force that cannot be op- 
posed, or is it a redeeming power which reveals God’s unending concern 
for man’s highest good, yet which never fails to deal with him as a moral 
personality, free to accept or to reject the proffered grace? Only one of 
two mutually exclusive answers can be given—the Augustinian and 
Calvinist or the anti-Augustinian and anti-Calvinist answer. Both replies 
make their appeal to reason, to tradition, to authority, and to Scripture, 
yet they are logically destructive of each other. Either God is arbitrary 
Will or he is not; either man is morally free or he is not. If God is 
arbitrary Will as Calvinism teaches, then man cannot be free in any real 
sense; if man is in any real sense free as Arminianism asserts, then God 
cannot be arbitrary Will, election cannot be unconditional, and grace can- 
not be irresistible. It is the utter impossibility of reconciling these views 
as they have usually been presented in the history of Christian thought 
that has led Wildon Carr to say that it constitutes the tragedy of the 
Christian theory as a way of life. 

Now all this is not irrelevant to present-day issues in theology and 
philosophy; and it would be a mistake to think that the controversy 
between the Calvinist and the Arminian belongs wholly to the past. In 
some respects the movements of modern thought present us with a curious 
situation. On the one hand, we have a revival of Calvinism in Barthian 
theology. On the other, we have in present-day thinking outside 
theology a disposition toward a positive doctrine of freedom. Certainly 
there is a distinct breakaway from the mechanistic view of life so prevalent 
in the last century; in the newer physics and the newer biology, and even 
in the newer psychology, we have decided reaction from the older de- 
terministic theory of personality. 

We need not enlarge upon this dualism of modern thought. But it 
is easy to see that it poses a fundamental question. It is this: Have 
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we as Christian thinkers any interest in defending freedom? Or shall 
we take our point of departure from the concept of God as absolute 
Sovereign, and leave the notion of freedom to look after itself? It is 
primarily and fundamentally a question of starting-point. Shall we start 
with God, as Augustinianism and its modern counterparts Calvinism and 
Barthianism urge that we should? Or shall we start with man, as is 
maintained by opposing tendencies of thought, both theological and non- 
theological? We have no doubt as to the answer. As Christians we be- 
lieve in an objective revelation of the divine character and purpose in 
nature, in history, in Scripture, and supremely in Christ. But that ob- 
jective revelation must be subjectively apprehended, appreciated, and 
appropriated in experience; else it would have been futile to give it to 
us. It is therefore from experience that we must take our departure in 
our efforts to understand the nature of God’s redemptive relations to man. 

Now experience indubitably bears witness to the fact that man pos- 
sesses a sense of freedom; even the most determined determinist cannot 
deny this. This sense of freedom is an immediate certainty which no 
argument can destroy. Besides, as Christians we believe that we live 
in an “honest world,” and we cannot really think that nature is the arch- 
illusionist, deceiving us into believing that we are free in our thoughts 
and actions when all the time we are bound in an iron chain of necessity, 
mere puppets in the hands of Fate or Destiny or God, or whatever other 
term we care to employ. Even the predestinarian is loath to deny the 
reality of human freedom; both Augustine and Calvin seem at times to 
want to conserve it. We may take it, then, as settled that in Christian 
doctrine there is generally some recognition of man as a free moral per- 
sonality. 

How exactly that freedom is to be defined, we need not concern 
ourselves here. It will suffice to say that it means that in the game of 
life man is a real player, and not a mere spectator. But—and this is the 
point—if we start out with an a priori idea of God as absolute Sovereign 
(the emphasis is upon “absolute”) then human freedom in any real sense 
goes by the board, and with it hurnan responsibility. God becomes an 
almighty Despot, after the pattern of a tyrannical, capricious, “do-as- 
I-please” oriental monarch; and the upshot is that one man is damned 
for the sins of Adam while another is saved quite independently of his 
own will as a moral personality. In the former case, such damnation is 
as ethically unjustifiable as torturing a moral delinquent who was in- 
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capable of doing otherwise than he did; and in the latter case, such sal- 
vation is as magical and mechanical as any to be found in sacramentarian 
systems of religion. 

But even if we do start from the idea of freedom, how does that 
help us? Have we not still to regard the sovereignty of God as a neces- 
sary postulate of thought? Probably we have. But to construe divine 
sovereignty in the light of human freedom is a very different thing from 
construing human freedom in the light of divine sovereignty. After 
all, moral freedom is a fact that we know; the sovereignty of God is 
something that we do not truly know, but something that we postulate 
in response to the demands of the religious consciousness. It seems, 
therefore, that even if we make the doctrine of divine sovereignty the 
central and determining principle in theology, we must do it in the light 
of the experience of moral freedom as an immediate certainty. 

How does this help us? you may ask. If we start from the stand- 
point of man’s experience of freedom, instead of from the standpoint 
of an a priori concept of God, how does this bear upon the agelong 
problem of divine sovereignty and human free will? It would be too 
much to say that the problem is solved thereby, but it would be no ex- 
aggeration to affirm that the opposition between sovereignty and freedom 
is very much lessened. If we construe the divine character from the 
angle of man’s experience as a free, moral personality, we are led to 
the principle of the self-limitation of the divine attributes. This is a 
principle of which most Christian thinkers in the past seem to have 
been afraid. It was one of the doctrines of the Socinians, and most theo- 
logians—both Catholic and Protestant—have had a genuine horror of 
Socinianism. Even in anti-Calvinistic circles there is a real reluctance 
to regard man’s freedom as limiting the omnipotence and omniscience 
of God. “Wishing to abandon neither divine omniscience nor human 
freedom, these religious thinkers hold both together, usually on the plea 
that there is here an antinomy which defies solution by mortal powers.” * 
The theologian is put in the position of the boy who wants both to eat 
his cake and to keep it intact. 

The courageous thinker, however, must be prepared to face the 
possibility that one of the two extremes of the antinomy is not quite 
true. If, starting out not from an a priori idea of God but from the 
realities of moral experience, he comes to the conclusion that the free- 


“George Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 489. 
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dom of finite spirits is a reality and not an illusion; and if further he 
sees this fact to be inconsistent with a fatalistic interpretation of the divine 
nature and government, then it is open to him to suggest as the only 
way out of the difficulty that the foreknowledge of God is not absolute, 
but is relative to human freedom. There are several worthy expressions 
of this doctrine of the self-limitation of God in theistic literature. But 
probably the best is that given by William James in The Will to Believe, 
especially in his suggestive illustration of the game of chess. Omar 
Khayyam uses the analogy of the game of chess in order to preach the 
doctrine of dark, stark fatalism. The American philosopher uses it to 
set forth the opposite point of view. God is the divine Chess-player and 
man is his novice opponent. The divine Expert cannot foresee all the 
moves that his opponent wil] make, but he can foresee all the moves 
his opponent cam make. He knows every possible move and combination 
of moves on the chessboard of life; and whatever move the human 
agent makes, the divine Expert can make the necessary countermove and 
so secure the triumph of his purpose and will “at long last.” Thus, 
whatever his finite opponent may do, the issue of the game is never in 
doubt. Because of his relative freedom man can do many things, but 
there is one thing he cannot do—he cannot finally thwart God’s purpose 
of love for the world. Hence, although the reality of human freedom 
is thus conserved, the exercise of such freedom can never result in moral 
chaos in the universe at large, and the ultimate justification of the good 
is secure. The world is a place of moral adventure, sincé it is a place 
of “live options” for finite spirits; yet, despite human freedom, there 
can be no uncertainty concerning the final issue, though there may be 
much uncertainty in the actual working out of the process. From this 
it naturally follows that while God can foresee all that a man may do, 
he cannot predict all that a man will do. His gift of moral freedom to 
finite creatures means a self-imposed limitation of his foreknowledge. 
Yet because he knows the end from the beginning, and also all the possi- 
bilities of the way from the beginning to the end, the ultimate realization 
of his purpose is fully guaranteed. 

On this general theory of the relation of the divine foreknowledge 
to human freedom, two brief comments may be made in closing. One 
is that it must not be confused with the concept of a “finite god” who is 
struggling toward perfection in the face of externally imposed conditions; 
the doctrine expresses the fact of the divine self-limitation, which is a 
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different matter. The other comment is this: there can be no objection 
in principle to the doctrine of the self-limitation of God. Most Chris- 
tian thinkers are willing to concede that the Almighty limited himself 
both in creation and in the incarnation; why then refuse to extend the 
principle to the problem of free will, seeing that is the only way in which 
the opposition between divine sovereignty and human freedom can be 
resolved? It secures freedom without destroying sovereignty, and it 
secures sovereignty without destroying freedom. God is still supreme 
and man is still free; and in spite of man’s freedom—or rather because 
of and through it—the all-wise and all-loving Father works out his 
gracious purpose, and brings about the final triumph of his glorious 
kingdom. 





“Ir Any Man Woutp Come Arter Me”* 


Be anxious if Christ presses on your life 
As light as dust upon a moth’s dull wing; 
His word a cross is, and His will a strife 
Nor borne nor won by easy following. 


He crushed dissemblers with a quiet glance; 
He smashed a nation with a metaphor; 

But ah, the pain was not a circumstance 
To His swift healing when the hurt was sore. 


*From the new book of poems, Over The Sea The Sky, by Edwin McNeill Poteat, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Used by permission of the publishers. 





The Treatment of the Clergy in 
English Fiction 


Joun N. FrEaster 


English fiction has no stereotyped attitude toward the 
clergy. Priest and minister play many parts in 
the English novelist’s pattern of life. 


MankIND is prone to make generalizations. But, alas, most of 
these are either half-truths, or the truth is not in them at all. One 
of our favorite generalizations is that the minister, on the whole, fares 
badly in English fiction. One generalizes that subtle writers seek every 
opportunity to defame the church by revealing the base qualities in its 
servants. Or one thinks that because of the prevalent attitude, no one 
can be a real man and a minister at the same time. Writers do and 
should poke fun at the foibles of an emasculated ministry. 


I 


English fiction by no means depicts all its clerics as saints. The 
clergy themselves would not accept such a presentation; they know 
that people in real life do not regard the clergy as wreathed in the 
nimbus of sainthood. A fictional priest, the Padre in Birmingham’s 
Wild Justice, makes this point when he declaims that he, a country parson, 
is an educated man and a gentleman in the sense that the world regards 
these. Yet he is forced by his position to give advice to young men and 
women who have no respect for it, but who consider him merely “a 
foolish old man with a taste for babbling.” At other times he must 
give advice to adults whose world-view he cannot understand; and he 
wails, “And—let me make my plaint—for all this we get no credit at 
all and are regarded by the world as the most useless of all God’s 
creatures.” 

Now and then we find in fiction a charming little dialogue that causes 
a good-humored chuckle over the failing or idiosyncrasy of a particular 
minister, or ministers in general. Such a dialogue is found in George 
Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life. Here Mr. Hackitt speaks of parsons in 
no uncertain terms: “I never saw the likes to parsons, they’re al’ys for 
meddling with business, an’ they know no more about it than my black 
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filly.” And Mr. Bond answers, “Ah, they’re too high learnt to have 
much common sense.” A dialogue such as this is searching, but leaves 
no sting behind it. 

But the clergy are not always let off so easily. The generalizations 
are sometimes downright biting. In Helen Martin’s The Church on the 
Avenue, one of the characters, Augusta Lawrence, fiercely attacks the 
clergy. She is puzzled by Mr. Calloway, an honest and radical minister, 
and wonders how the Church could hold such an upright and intelligent 
person. Deep in her heart she believes that the successful minister is 
not the one who tries to raise the spiritual level and social outlook of his 
parishioners, but is the one who is more interested in catering to and 
maintaining the status quo of his congregation with their “ignorance, 
superstitions, inhibitions, and obsessions.” She further muses, “The fact 
is, the Church refuses to tolerate real Christianity in its ministers. The 
intelligent ministers that are tolerated are usually sleek and slick rascals! 
The good sincere ones that keep their churches are stupid and ignorant.” 
These diatribes may sound scurrilous, but their venom as generalizations 
is somewhat removed as one studies them in the light of their context. 

On the whole, fiction makes few generalizations about the clergy. 
It is concerned mainly with definite pictures of definite clergymen. There- 
fore, if the character portrayed is an evil person, he becomes an evil 
clergyman; and, by the same logic, a good character acts as a good clergy- 
man. In fiction, as in life, it is a person’s character which determines 
the attitude he assumes toward his business or profession. Not even “the 
cloth” could obscure the vileness of Elmer Gantry; for Elmer Gantry’s 
character did more harm to his profession than any good his profession, 
by virtue of its prestige, could possibly do for him. On this basis one 
can more readily understand the treatment of the “bad” clergy in English 
fiction. It is not because authors wish to attack a sacred office; but 
human nature being what it is, unworthy clergymen are as inevitable 
in fiction as they are in life. 

Fiction is constantly revealing and poking fun at ministers who 
are, consciously or unconsciously, hypocrites or creatures of expediency. 
And nowhere is this done with greater thoroughness or more delightful- 
ness than in the treatment of “the tremendous Thwackum” and the 
philosopher Square in The History of Tom Jones, by Fielding. Thwack- 
um’s name describes the man exactly. He was stupid. Yet Squire All- 
worthy respected the man for “the strict severity of his life and manners, 
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an unimpeached honesty, and a most devout attachment to religion.” 
Thwackum always held that if the end proposed was religious, it mat- 
tered not how wicked were the means. This attitude gave him ample 
opportunity to aid and abet Master Blifil in the doing of evil. It was 
in keeping with the overbearing attitude of Thwackum that he “con- 
sidered a sick-bed to be a convenient place for lectures.” Square was, if 
possible, even a greater villain than Thwackum, and the two spent most 
of their time arguing on pious subjects. In these arguments the favorite 
phrase of Thwackum was “the divine power of grace,” and that of Square 
was “the natural beauty of virtue.” 

Another type of clergy upon whom scorn is heaped by fiction is 
“the church politician.” Although he is reviled, he serves a useful literary 
purpose, for what would Barchester Towers be without the famous Oba- 
diah Slope? Slope shows one aspect of the politician type of clergy. 
They are those who identify their “cause” with their own interest and 
who think that in advancing themselves they are favoring their cause. 
Because of the worthiness of their cause, their lowest and most fawning 
attitudes in their efforts for self-advancement never become mean in their 
own eyes; and because they themselves must be supreme, they fancy 
they can do the most ruthless things to advance their cause. Alas, as is too 
often true with people possessed by this formula of life, Slope’s cause 
was not so splendid as he had imagined it to be; for the religion which he 
taught was “harsh, unpalatable, and uncharitable.” He so believed in 
the horror of the world’s wickedness that there was “always an anathema 
lurking in the corner of his eye.” 

Poor Slope; he was at least sincere. He was not nearly so despicable 
as Canon Ronder, who represents a more formidable type of politician. 
Ronder had no conscience, no appreciation of his fellow beings as ends 
in themselves. He thought of people as pieces in a mighty game of 
chess of which he was the player. With his keen powers of judgment 
and his knowledge of how to control human beings, he brought ignominy, 
shame, reproach, and death to Archdeacon Brandon—and Ronder con- 
sidered it all a game! Hugh Walpole, in The Cathedral, characterizes 
his type thus: “He bore no man any grudge, but if anyone was in his 
way, he worked hard until they were elsewhere. That removal attained, 
he wished them all the luck in the world. He was deeply interested 
in humanity, not for humanity’s sake but for his own.” 

Someone, in speaking of Canon Ronder, gives us the clue for an- 
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other type of unworthy clergyman: “He’s fat and soft—too like the 
typical parson.” This type might be termed “saints’ rest,” with a large 
question mark after “saints.” Here are found the lazy, the indifferent, 
the shiftless, the exploiters of an ecclesiastical dole. The arch-example 
of this type in fiction is the principal character in May Sinclair’s A Cure 
of Souls, the Reverend Canon Clement Purcell Chamberlain, of Quening- 
ford and Kempton Maisey, England. He abhorred and feared philos- 
ophy and ideas, and cared for nothing in this world but his own peace. 
It was inertia that caused him to dismiss all the claims of the poor by 
sending them soup and to wreck Miss Minchin’s life by not telling her 
he did not love her. His hatred of hard thinking caused him to wreck 
the lives of Kitty Hancock and Mrs. Rivers. Even his wife agreed that 
acure of souls was the very last thing he was cut out for, so he resigned. 
“He saw his life stretching out before him, in an unbroken succession of 
perfect days. Life without unpleasantness or pain. A blessed life. In 
a place where you could rest. A place where you could dream.” 

A type equally as lazy and vicious is immortalized in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair in the figure of the Rev. Bute Crawley. Thackeray wrote 
of him, “The rector’s wife wrote a sermon for her husband about the 
vanity of military glory and the prosperity of the wicked, which the 
worthy parson read in his best voice and without understanding one 
syllable of it.” 

Canon Wealthy in Hall Caine’s The Christian represents the order of 
prima donna clergymen. He always headed for the emoluments of life 
—wealth, fame, a bishopric. The first was obtained through marriage 
to the lady of the manor; the second, “by taking elocution lessons from 
an old actor, and with his help setting up his Pentecost and becoming 
a fashionable preacher.” The bishopric always eluded him, for “when 
he hears of an appointment to a bishopric, he says in a tearful voice, ‘I 
don’t know what the dear Queen has got against me.’?” But the Prime 
Minister knew, for he soliloquized, “I am afraid that the Church has 
a good many Canon Wealthys in it.” 

Elmer Gantry was such an arch-rogue that his name has become a 
byword for the despicable type of clergyman, the “Elmer Gantry type.” 
He was a liar, defamer, hypocrite, drunkard, sycophant, scoundrel, tyrant, 
fornicator, and adulterer. He was a paradigm of vice. In the words of 
his creator, Sinclair Lewis, he was like a watch, “large, thick, shiny, with 
a near-gold case.” 
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There are some who might object to the characterization of Elmer 
Gantry since he was a composite figure, gathering into his being nearly 
all the faults of mankind. The crux of his portrayal, which explains 
him, is the autobiographical line, “When I was a kid, there was no one 
to tell me what a sense of honor was.” All he did was conditioned by 
or was in revolt against his early environment: “The Church, the Sunday 
School, the evangelistic orgy, choir practice, raising the mortgage, the 
delights of funerals, the snickers in back pews or in the other room at 
weddings—they were as natural, as inescapable a mold of manners to 
Elmer Gantry as Catholic processionals to a street gamin in Naples.” 

Elmer Gantry is by no means the only one of his type in fiction. 
At the close of the nineteenth century Harold Frederic penned The 
Damnation of Theron Ware, in which he depicted a man similar to 
Gantry. Theron Ware, the hero and villain of the story, was a thorough 
scoundrel. At first he was very successful in his parish because the 
people liked his zest and naturalness. Then the blight of superiority 
overtook him. He began to look down on his congregation, his de- 
nomination, and his wife. His servile flattery of the Catholic priest 
and the town agnostic was very revolting to those gentlemen, but the 
Reverend Theron Ware believed he was progressing famously with them 
and was becoming a man of parts. He completely mistook the kindness 
of a woman for love. It was this woman who showed Theron his true 
self: “We liked you because you were unsophisticated and delightfully 
fresh and natural. Somehow we took it for granted that you would 
stay so. But that is just what you didn’t do When you thought 
you were impressing us most by your smart sayings and doings, you were 
reminding us most of the fable about the donkey trying to play lap- 
dog. And it wasn’t even an honest, straightforward donkey at that!” 
Could it be that as a young man Sinclair Lewis was so impressed with 
The Damnation of Theron Ware, that he resolved to go it one better? 
In Main Street, when Miss Sherwin asks Carol Kennicott what she 1s 
reading, she replies: “I’ve been re-reading The Damnation of Theron 
Ware.” 

Sadly enough, the two outstanding female clerics portrayed in fiction 
fall in the “Elmer Gantry” classification. They are Sharon Falconer and 
Susan Spray. The former is a product of the creator of Elmer Gantry 
and is a female counterpart of Gantry himself. Susan Spray, depicted 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith, was clearly psychopathic. She faced her first 
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congregation at the age of six! Egocentric, she used her religion and the 
superstition of her audience to magnify her own importance. Charlie 
Clarabut, her second husband and a man of the world, stripped her 
soul naked when he said: “. . . . you’ve only one God—your wretched, 
vain, immoral, obstinate, heartless self.” 

The honest sinner, that is, the one who sins through weakness and 
has not the moral courage to declare his wrongdoing, to accept the punish- 
ment, or to relinquish his office as spiritual leader, finds treatment at the 
hands of a master in The Scarlet Letter. The pastoral office heightens 
the sin of Dimmesdale and his concealment, but the Reverend Mr. Dim- 
mesdale’s act does not besmirch the ministry. Hawthorne shows the er- 
ring minister in such a way that pity rather than anger is aroused. It 
is the minister who uses his position as a cloak for evil, pride, and laziness 
who harms the sacred office. - The honest sinner does not harm the min- 
istry; for it is the office of the ministry which awakens him to what he 
has done, which becomes his constant goad and conscience, and will not 
let him rest until the wrong is at last confessed and righted. 


II 


Although the stories of virtuous lives are supposed to be dull read- 
ing, the “good clergy” occupy a large place in English fiction, and they 
are treated with the utmost respect. Even such a keen lance-thruster 
as Thackeray treats the clergy with deference in his famous Book of 
Snobs, contending that the ministry is a holy office and should be treated 
as such. With his keen insight he pictures the newspaper reporters who 
make capital of the few clergy who go wrong, but who refuse to mention 
the myriads of faithful shepherds who, without fear or falter, day in 
and day out, lead lives of devotion and sacrifice. And to cap his climax, 
Thackeray makes this delicious dig: “. . . . and let me whisper my 
belief, entre nous, that of those eminent philosophers who cry out against 
parsons the loudest, there are not many who have got their knowledge 
of the Church by going thither often.” 

If it is easy to point out the pre-eminent clerical rogue, it is not 
so easy to select the most lovable of the virtuous clergymen. The 
roguish clergy fall into types; the virtuous elude classification. The 
latter are those with whom we live and about whom we know as much 
as we do of our most intimate friends and acquaintances. 

One of the best-known and best-loved pictures of a clergyman in 
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fiction is that of Chaucer’s Parson in the Canterbury Tales. The words 
of Howard Rollin Patch, in On Rereading Chaucer, are to be taken into 
consideration when thinking of this character: “In fact the parson.... 
may have been idealized for moral purposes.” We are not overly con- 
cerned about that, but are eternally grateful for the picture; for at one 
and the same time it humbles us, and gives us that at which to aim. 

Ministers can study with profit many of the characters in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Two of the most rewarding are Evangelist and 
Great Heart. Evangelist is the guide, mentor, and friend of Christian. 
It is thought that the characterization was molded on a real person, John 
Gifford, Bunyan’s pastor. Evangelist is the ideal minister and friend— 
understanding, watchful, patient, forgiving, and present in moments of 
need. No minister can read the account of Mr. Great Heart without 
a thrill and a challenge. He incorporates in himself many aspects of 
the perfect minister. And, like so many ministers, he never heard the 
greatest word of praise said of him. Bunyan wrote of the passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death: “. . . . these women and 
children went the better through it, because they had daylight, and be- 
cause Mr. Great Heart was their conductor.” 

From the moment that Parson Adams, in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
knocks on the door of our acquaintanceship he enters to find a permanent 
home. In creating him, Fielding has more than made up for Thwackum 
and Square. This good parson was an exceptionally learned man and a 
linguist of accomplishment. But at the same time he was tragically 
naive about the ways of the world. Since he harbored nothing but good 
will to all men, he implicitly expected to receive the same from them. 
His parishioners, having observed his exemplary life among them for 
thirty-five years, clung to his advice and treasured his every word. When 
he returned to them from an absence they would gather around him and 
vie with each other in showing him their love and affection. Joseph 
Andrews claimed there wasn’t another like him in the universe, and 
Fannie agreed. 

One of the most delightful characters of any profession is Dr. 
Primrose, the hero of Goldsmith’s immortal The Vicar of Wakefield. 
His character stands out on every page of the chronicle. One sees his 
magnanimity in prosperity and his fortitude in adversity. It was his 
warm father-heart that welcomed without question his prodigal daugh- 
ter. His little children naively told him they never feared when he was 
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around. All of his relations with his congregation were happy, and he 
was welcomed by them. 

George Eliot gives us glimpses of many good and true parsons in 
her Scenes of Clerical Life, but the finest picture is that of Mr. Cleaves. 
‘In every gathering of ministers which he attended, Mr. Cleaves was in- 
variably the plainest and least clerical-looking of the group. Yet he . 
was generally the most outstanding man present. His sermons were 
expressed in homely and direct Anglo-Saxon and were of such nature 
that every class of people could understand them. On Monday eve- 
nings he was wont to gather his parishioners together and discuss with 
them useful and practical matters, often reading from select passages 
of literature. Kind, observant, shrewd, he was the beloved pastor. 

A charming husband and wife are the Reverend and Mrs. Bennett, 
in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Shepherds in Sackcloth. “They were faces of those 
who accept at the hands of life both good and evil, who wonder but do 
not criticize, whose fears and doubts have been purged by a simplicity 
which is almost faith.” Yet they knew life only too well. In his first 
pastorate, situated in a mining town, Mr. Bennett once aroused himself 
in the dead of night to take the sacrament to a dying parishioner. As 
he reached over, expecting to hear her dying words, asking for the sac- 
rament, he heard instead, “I want .... I want... . some tapioca 
pudding.” 

Some novels have two or more ministers in them, and provide 
interesting and instructive comparisons. In Elizabeth Goudge’s The 
Blue Hills, and in other of her Torminister stories, the worldly and 
the saintly, the calculating and the simple, are splendidy contrasted. 
A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom gives an unforgettable picture 
of the triumph of the simple goodness that was Father Francis Chisholm’s 
over the austere and caustic Father Tarrant and the fawning Anselm 
Mealey. Susan Goodyear, in Cathedral Close, gives a fine presentation 
of life connected with a modern cathedral, with its Canon and Mrs. 
Carmichael, Dean and Mrs. Mallinson, and many others. Here one 
reads of the intrigues found among the staff of a cathedral. It is Trollope 
up-to-date. il 


In Richard Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley, a minister ap- 
pears in both a favorable and an unfavorable light. The Reverend 
Merddyn Gruffydd believed he ought to sacrifice not only himself but 
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the woman he loved, for the sake of his mission, and urged her to marry 
another. He was then accused by village gossip of making love to 
Angharad while her husband was away. As a result of this gossip he 
was dismissed by the deacons, and the church was split. He eventually 
went to Patagonia. But he was never forgotten, at least by Huh Morgan, 
who records: “The voice of Mr. Gruffydd, wherever he was, filled us 
again with courage, and with hope of a better world.” 

In Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and John Ward, 
Preacher, by Margaret Deland, we have stories of the terrific and soul- 
stirring fight between orthodoxy and liberalism. In both books the 
ministers are absolutely sincere. Robert Elsmere, feeling he could not 
preach what he no longer believed, resigned his living and left the min- 
istry. He struggled between belief and doubt until he founded the 
“New Brotherhood of Christ.” As we see how Robert Elsmere’s views 
and decisions affected his conservative wife, we have an inkling of the 
storm this book must have aroused at the time it was printed. The 
story of John Ward, Preacher, is the reverse of Robert Elsmere. Here 
the wife is a liberal, and the minister is orthodox. The tragedy of John 
Ward was that he went to his death believing in a God who was, in some 
respects, not as benevolent as himself. One pities both Elsmere and 
Ward, but at the same time we hold them in the highest respect. 

Two novels concerned with ministers deserve special mention; James 
M. Barrie’s The Little Minister, and Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. The former is a beautiful and moving account not only 
of Gavin Dishart, but of one aspect of Scottish religion. Here one sees 
the ministry revered and respected, yet at the same time one glimpses 
the high price the minister pays for his position of authority. The 
dominie states that a minister is watched from the rising of the con- 
gregation to their lying down, and his every movement is expected 
to be a text. In spite of the pitfalls, the minister carries himself well. 
He marches through the pages as a humble hero, and what minister 
would not covet the praise heaped upon him by one parishioner who, 
in teaching his son the names of the apostles, said, “Miss out Bartholo- 
mew, for he did little, and put Gavin Dishart in his place.” 

Death Comes for the Archbishop is a study of many and various 
types of priests. The archbishop of the story is Jean Marie Latour, 
who spurned an easy life in his beloved France in favor of pioneering 
and adventure in the great Southwest of the United States. He was 
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not the type that one would have selected for hard missionary work 
in a difficult and almost boundless terrain, yet he made a clear success 
where others might have failed. Father Joseph was, in many ways, the 
antithesis of his superior, yet the two were devoted friends. Father 
Joseph was successful because he liked almost everyone. Of his parish- 
ioners he said: “None of our new priests understand those poor natures 
as I do. I have almost become a Mexican! I have learned to like chili 
colorado and mutton fat. Their foolish ways no longer offend me, their 
faults are dear to me. I am their man!” He is described as ugly, but 
his countenance had in it kindliness and vivacity. He was “homely, 
real, persistent with the driving power of a dozen men in his poorly 
built body.” His motto goes far to explain him, “Rest in action.” Al- 
though Miss Cather’s book plays up his superior, Father Joseph comes 
perilously close to being its hero. The author, toward the close, writes 
unrestrainedly about him. ‘Nothing one could say of Father Vaillant 
explained him. The man was much greater than the sum of his quali- 
ties. He added a glow to whatever kind of human society he was dropped 
into.” Death Comes for the Archbishop affords pictures of other priests, 
some treated briefly, others at length, and all done with skill and un- 
derstanding. One reads of Padre Martinez, the scapegrace; Padre Lucero, 
the miser; Padre Gallego of scandalous action; Father Jesus, about whom 
was a quality of golden goodness; and Friar Baltazar, who lived more 
after the flesh than the spirit. 

Two novels that are otherwise poles apart portray the softening 
of hard fanaticism and unyielding righteousness. With adroitness and 
insight Ralph Connor, in Torches Through the Bush, shows the Rev- 
erend Daniel Maclennan becoming more mellow and learning to live 
in the joy of his religion. Not so great or as sudden a change takes place 
in the nature of the Reverend David Meade, in The River Rises, by 
Helen Abbott Beals. He was difficult, oversensitive, too much wrapped 
up in his own interests, and very demanding. Bingham Knightly found 
him a man with “no sense of humor. No fire. No passion. Only a 
godawful sense of duty.” When bitterly defeated, he developed into 
a good loser. He became a wise pastor and reconciled his people to 
their plight when their village was flooded to make a reservoir for water 
for Boston. And he grew in people’s affection and regard. 

Of course, there are bound to be ministers who do not conform to 
type. Louis Paul, in the Reverend Ben Pool, has his hero a saint ac- 
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cording to the gospel of Leaves of Grass. Ben leaves his church and 
the ministry to serve the poor of New York, doing it with the conviction 
that everyone in the world, once you get to know him, is a “nice boy.” 
“I went away because the people in that place did not need me. I thought 
maybe in New York there would be others who might. I belong to 
anyone who needs me.” In James Gould Cozzens’ Men and Brethren, 
the Reverend Ernest Cudlipp is, in many ways, similar in nature to Ben 
Pool. He, too, has a passion to help his fellow men, all those who cry 
out, “Men and brethren. What shall we do?” But Cudlipp elects 
to remain in the Church. When Ben Pool is naive, Cudlipp is hard- 
bitten, assertive, and dogmatic. He is utterly lacking in tact, and knows 
it. In the words of his superior, he is regarded as something of an 
“original.” “There’s an air about you, Cudlipp, which easily creates 
comment.” Both Ben Pool and Ernest Cudlipp, according to their 
creators, produce results. But one finds it easy to believe in the plausi- 
bility of the results of Cudlipp. The methods of both men are open to 
serious questioning. 

In this study we have tried to present representative pictures of the 
clergy as seen in English fiction. We have raised no question about the 
fairness or unfairness of their presentation. The Church in her ministry 
has often been unjustly treated in literature and can easily withstand 
more. But no writer can long survive if his art is not true. If the picture 
of the clergy in English fiction is unfairly drawn, time and the author’s 
art will do the condemning. 
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The Church and the Alcohol Problem 


W. Rartpow Warp, Jr. 


The Church is challenged to face the alcohol problem 
anew—full responsibility must be assumed both for 
political action and individual education. 


I 


IN RECENT years an interesting trend has been in evidence relative 
to the problem of alcohol. Within the church, which for many years 
was the center of aggressive activity on the issue of drinking, one ob- 
serves a cooling-off process; while in other centers there has been a 
steadily heightening interest. When it is announced that the preacher 
is to deal with temperance in next Sunday’s sermon or that the church 
is to present, a program of temperance education, one senses a shutting 
of ears and a blunt turning away on the part of many people; yet 
articles on alcoholism, drinking, and temperance are read with avid 
interest when published in Collier’s, the Atlantic Monthly, the Reader’s 
Digest, or the Saturday Evening Post. When The Methodist Church 
or the Women’s Christian Temperance Union holds a conference on 
temperance, little notice gets into the press or over the radio; but let 
Alcoholics Anonymous hold a session in the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, or in some small hall in a New England village, and there is 
such public demand for information that both press and radio give 
ample coverage. 

Now I for one do not mourn this change. Too long have we heard 
the assertion that liquor is no problem if the church would not raise 
such a fuss about it. Too often it has been asserted that the church’s 
concern with temperance is a Puritanical bias, an unhealthy desire to 
violate individual rights, and that we who have preached temperance 
and advocated prohibition are meddlers in the personal affairs of others; 
that we are idealists, pressing against the tide of both personal desire 
and social custom; that the whole temperance effort is both misguided 
and futile. 

But impractical idealists, umbrella-carrying meddlers, and _holier- 
than-thou preachers and W. C. T. U. leaders are not invited to write 
articles in the great secular journals of America. Articles in these 
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journals are written by people who, however biased, could seldom be 
accused of a bias in favor of the church or religion. Such persons write 
on this problem today and find a market for their writing because they 
are discussing one of the most prevalent problems of our generation. 
Estimates have shown that today 40,000,000 adults in America use 
alcohol. And some millions of these forty millions (no adequate figure 
is available) have discovered that the use of alcohol has become the 
great problem of their life. They find it destroying their health, wreck- 
ing their home, threatening their job, putting in peril their influence 
—in a word, it is an uncontrollable source of danger to the things they 
most deeply desire. Therefore they hunger for a solution and cry out 
for help; and this flood of popular interest in drinking, alcoholism, and 
temperance education stems not at all from any predisposition of the 
church, or any religious or semireligious group, but from human need. 
The problem of alcohol is not a parochial affair, but a problem as wide 
and as deep as human nature itself. 

Then, too, we cannot regret this present trend because it is forcing 
the church to re-evaluate its approach to the problem and to rethink 
and restate its solution or solutions. However, though I rather rejoice 
in this, I do not believe that the church should be pushed out upon the 
periphery of the problem. The church with its good news of life in 
Jesus Christ, as we shall see, has a contribution to make which lies at 
the center of the whole matter. But the church can miss the mark in 
facing this problem. The church can maintain its position with an 
attitude of self-assurance and dogmatism that will drive people in the 
other direction. The church can present the issue with such emotional 
appeal, and state it in such an oversimplified way, that it will earn the 
resentment of many of those whom it is most earnestly trying to assist. 
Then, too, the church can tie itself too closely to a political solution 
and thus be forced, to its detriment, to align itself with a political 
party—something the church can never afford to do. Though the 
church has been right, I believe, through the years in its central con- 
tention regarding the alcohol problem, it certainly has not used wisdom, 
discretion, common sense, and understanding in dealing with it. We 
in the church have been right, but have not made our rightness at- 
tractive; we have upheld the ideal, but have failed to make it clear that 
in the case of drink, the ideal and the practical are one and the same. 
We have been too much against the evil, but not enough for the good. 
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We have forgotten all too often in both preaching and teaching to hold 
to the great Pauline principle, “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good” (Rom. 12:21). 

II 


What then is the source of the church’s concern with this problem? 
Is drinking a moral problem with which the church has traditionally been 
entangled, and now fears to relinquish for fear of breaking with tradi- 
tion? As a matter of fact it is something less than a century that the 
church has been vitally concerned with the problem of alcohol. There 
is something more at stake than an interest in maintaining church tradition. 

Is the church opposed to drinking because of the teaching of Scrip- 
ture? Is it biblical authority the church is primarily interested in up- 
holding by being the relentless foe of the liquor traffic? Some would 
doubtless assert that this is the case, but it is perhaps the weakest of 
all foundations for the church’s concern. Any convictions one might 
have about total abstinence or prohibition would be pretty hard to prove 
by mere quoting of Scripture. Total abstinence is not one of the Ten 
Commandments. The vineyard and winepress played a large part in the 
economy of Israel. They were as much a part of the life of the farmer 
and villager of Palestine as the olive grove and fish market. There 
is no reason to believe that the cup which was passed at the Last Supper 
was not filled with the purest wine from the vineyards on the hillsides 
near Jerusalem. Professor W. A. Smart is right when he says, “Drink- 
ing wine in Jesus’ day, as in many parts of the world today, was no more 
an issue than polygamy was in Abraham’s day or than drinking coffee 
is today.” 

But there is in the Bible a clue to the church’s concern with the 
problem, and the testimony regarding it is as clear and decisive as any 
other matter in all Scripture. We might pick up this clue by reference 
to an incident concerning one of the great legendary figures of Israel. 
In Israel’s tradition no man had woven about him a greater legend than 
Noah. Genesis says of him, “Noah was a just man and perfect in his 
generation, and Noah walked with God” (6:9). To Noah was entrusted 
during the days of the flood the salvation of every living and creeping 
thing. Noah rose to the opportunity, built the ark, and skippered it 
through the flood. And after the flood Noah led his family and all 


* The Contemporary Christ, p. 122. 
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the inhabitants of the ark out onto the dry land to begin anew the life 
of man and beast upon the earth. When he came out, Noah was mindful 
of whose grace it was that had wrought the act of salvation. So Noah, 
who walked with God, now built an altar and offered upon it an offering 
of thanksgiving, whereupon he heard the promise of the Lord, “I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake;—while the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease” (Gen. 8:21, 22). 

Then Noah, being a husbandman by trade, planted a vineyard and 
drank of the wine. Presumably the tension of the weeks on the waters 
had been too great. The responsibility of the ark, his family, and all 
living things was too heavy even for one so richly endowed as Noah; 
and the joy of getting back to the soil and seeing his own harvest of 
grapes ready for the winepress was too much even for such a saintly 
man. So in the drinking of the wine Noah became drunken and lay 
uncovered in his tent until his sons came and found him. In shame 
and sorrow they covered him over to let him sleep it off. 

Here in this legend of a godly man is the witness of a fact that 
must have been borne in upon the people of Israel over and over again, 
no less than upon us: that drunkenness can be the ruination not only of 
the bad and indifferent person, but of the righteous and pure as well. 

Life is spoiled by the evil of drink. Again and again this thought 
runs throughout Scripture. Goodness is thwarted by drunkenness. Faith, 
courage, and character are destroyed by intemperance. It is striking to 
note that a book of wisdom, Proverbs, contains the strongest statements 
in all Scripture concerning intoxication. This suggests that our spiritual 
forebears tried to say to their generation and to ours that to be temperate 
is not so much to be good as to be wise; that in refraining from the use 
of intoxicating liquors one is not so much conforming to a moral code 
as holding to a sound rule of common sense. Observe what is said: 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise” (Prov. 20:1). And again: 

“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
babblings? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed wine.” 
Then is added the admonition: “Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder” (Prov, 


23:29-33). 
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Isaiah has yet a more emphatic word about this matter when he says, 
“Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious 
beauty is a fading flower” (28:1). Then, referring to her spiritual 
leaders who he says have been spoiled by intoxication, he adds, “The 
prophets have erred through strong drink—they err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment” (28:7). 

Here is the source of the church’s concern with the problem of drink. 
The religious person and the religious fellowship of which he is a part 
are against intemperance and for a life of disciplined restraint, not be- 
cause the Scripture says that to drink is wrong, but because all of life, 
which is faithfully reflected in the Scripture, says over and over again 
that drinking is the enemy of life. Drinking is a disease. It destroys 
man’s vision and judgment. Drinking is an evil because it takes the 
best men, the Noahs, the men of faith, vision, and character, grasps them 
in its vise, and makes them shameful and degraded persons. One should 
abstain from drinking not because of any religious code written upon 
a table in some sacred temple, or because abstinence is prescribed in the 
Discipline of any church, but because it is a mocker and a raging, because 
it is a pretender and a deceiver, because it brings grief and sorrow, bab- 
blings, wounds without cause, and because it bites like a poisonous snake 
and stings like an adder. The drinking habit destroys life, undermines 
homes, leads to maladministration in business and finance—and if it goes 
far enough in the life of a nation it will make a modern nation like 
Ephraim of old, one “whose glorious beauty has become a fading flower.” 

The church cannot be the church and a man cannot be religious, 
therefore, and be unconcerned with this problem. As a 1944 student 
at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies said: “The real problem is not 
alcohol at all: the real problem is life. What we were really concerned 
with (in the school) was the purpose of life, the nature and destiny of 
man.”? The heart of religion is fulness of life. Religion stands for 
strong bodies, poised minds, happy homes, stability, integrity and strength 
in finance, industry, and the nation. The religion of the New Testament 
is the unrelenting foe of whatever is the enemy of life. 

A few lines from the resolutions on Temperance adopted at recent 
conventions and conferences of major denominations will indicate that 
this is the basis of concern for a wide area of the church. For instance, 
the Southern Baptist Convention in 1945 went on record not only for 
wartime prohibition but urged citizens to use “every moral strategy to 


*The Voice, Dec., 1945, p. 8. 
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curtail and prohibit permanently the business that is the root of every 
kind of evil in the nation,” and then goes on to add: “No business that 
continues to be directly and indirectly the nation’s supreme lawbreaker, 
a ruthless destroyer of the homes of rich and poor, a menace to our 
youth, has any right to be tolerated.”* The United Church of Canada 
has this to say: 


One of the most persistent moral issues that challenges the people of Canada 
has its source in the problems connected with the manufacture, sale, and con- 
sumption of beverage alcohol It is a matter of grave concern that in 
days of national and international crisis, huge sums of money, $300,000,000 or 
more annually, are spent for beverage alcohol in Canada. Some evil results of 


such expenditure are broken homes, ruined lives, and many tragic and premature 
deaths.* 


And The Methodist Church at the General Conference in 1944 in a 
resolution on Temperance said: 


The Church of Jesus Christ from its very nature stands at variance with the 
liquor traffic Especially now does the call arise for the Church like a 
plumed knight to take the lists in an effort to purify life. For seldom has the 
liquor traffic ever shown an effrontery more brazen than that of the present moment. 
On billboard, over the air, in motion picture, by way of the pages of newspaper 
and magazine, people are urged with all the guiles of art to employ deceiving 
beverages as a means to make the party lively, the spirit happy, and set conduct 
in step with the smartness of current custom. But with all its attractiveness, the 
practice of using liquor is attended no less now than ever with all the dangers 
that inhere in the use of a treacherous poison.° 


Each of these resolutions you will observe is a modern elaboration of 
the ancient experience that “wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 


Iil 


If the purpose, then, that men may have the more abundant life, 
is the source of the church’s concern with this problem, what solution 
does the church offer? The church offers a twofold approach to a 
solution. One is an outside job, and the other is an inside job. 

The first approach is based on the church’s recognition of the presence 
of liquor as one of the great menacing facts of life. It senses the power 
of the liquor interests. It is aware of the tremendous advertising strength 


* Annual of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1945. 
“Year Book, The United Church of Canada, 1945, p. 98. 
* Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1944, par. 2013. 
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of the liquor dealer. It is conscious of the opportunities for drink which 
present themselves upon every hand to young and old, men and women. 
Facing this fact that the liquor business is today one of the most power- 
ful and deeply entrenched businesses in our economy, that it is sup- 
ported by governmental protection, the church recognizes that first of 
all it has the problem of what those of another day would have called 
“arousement.” 

A public menace, whether it be disease, Nazism, or intemperance, 
is thwarted only when public opinion is aroused. The church, the 
W. C. T. U., and the temperance societies are alone in a position to 
direct a united crusade to make people conscious of the peril of the 
liquor interests. Churchmen everywhere today recognize the importance 
of the Yale School, but they are likewise aware that the leaders of that 
school frankly state that they espouse no cause, have no moral concern 
about the issue, and have no intention of becoming partisan either for 
the liquor interests or the temperance movement. The public schools 
present thé facts of alcohol, some do an excellent job of temperance 
education, but little sentiment is aroused thereby for adequate control 
over the liquor traffic. Law-enforcing agencies are helpless to cope with 
the problem as a social menace unless the public is aroused. Political 
parties are indifferent to the issue unless some outside force creates a 
strong sweep either for or against temperance. There is no possibility 
that secular journals which derive great profit from the advertising of 
liquor will ever become crusading agencies for temperance, despite their 
presentation of occasional articles of considerable merit. The movies 
have vast possibilities but at present are more on the side of woe 
than of weal. A picture like “Lost Weekend” makes a profound im- 
pression with its indictment of drink, but this is offset by the bottle on 
the screen in a hundred other popular and well-attended films. 

The church is the great corporate body that can arouse public senti- 
ment on this matter and create that spirit which will result in specific 
action. Therefore the church should urge the creation of public senti- 
ment in favor of “no license,” and will, if and when the issue is presented, 
stand in favor of prohibition of the liquor traffic throughout the nation. 

Let us have no doubt about it. If the churches were united on this 
problem, and if the people of the churches should be aroused and mani- 
fest their strength, first within their own congregations and then in col- 
lective action through petition and the ballot, they could turn the tide 
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against the intemperance which is sweeping the nation. Not many 
decades ago the most powerful organization for the creation of public 
opinion in America was the Christian church. The church turned the 
tide in favor of freedom for the Negro. The church turned the tide in 
favor of liquor reform in the early decades of this century. Today the 
great molders of public opinion through collective action are the labor 
unions, the Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, to name only 
the most aggressive; and when they march into line with letters, petitions, 
or in strikes, they move mountains. If the churches of America would 
stop fighting among themselves, turn from their petty problems of 
finance and internal strife, and concentrate on this great moral issue, one 
might well marvel at what would be accomplished. 

The church has an outside job to do. A job that involves social 
action, use of petition, the ballot, the public forum, the radio, co-operation 
with the established temperance societies, and any other legitimate means 
of reshaping and controlling public opinion and conduct. 


IV 


But the church has a much greater contribution to make by approach- 
ing its task as an inside job. The real solution held by the church is 


that offered by the Christian faith. 

The Yale School of Studies in Alcohol is supporting, by an increas- 
ingly impressive collection of facts, a conviction of long standing with 
observant people: that drinking is an attempt to escape the “realities” 
of life, or if you will, to find real life, for which every person desperately 
hungers. Many years ago William James said: “Not through mere 
perversity do men run after liquor. To the poor and unlettered it stands 
in the place of symphony concerts and literature.” Dwight Anderson 
makes a comparable claim when he writes, “Alcoholism is the result not 
of sin but of sickness—not a sign of moral degradation but the patholog- 
ical expression of an inner need, a deep-lying mental trouble which 
requires professional treatment like any physical disease.”° When per- 
sons fail to experience the fundamental satisfactions of life, alcohol be- 
comes an attractive sedative. 

Dr. Francis McPeek in the Yale School Studies, speaking on the 
problem of “Youth, Alcohol, and Delinquency,” adds confirmation to 
this belief by saying: 


* Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 
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The increasing use of alcoholic beverages by juveniles cannot be properly 
accounted for by some mysterious war hysteria Given particular home 
and community factors, and you will get well adjusted youngsters: other factors, 
and you have very different youngsters. If we want to reduce the number of 
children using alcohol, we will have to engage, as always, in energetic educational 
efforts and limit the accessibility of alcoholic beverages to them. But more 
fundamental than these steps is the support of those forces in the community, 
economic, spiritual, and otherwise, which insure the security and normalcy of 
home life. The key to the juvenile drinking as to juvenile delinquency is found 
first in the tragic distortion of what should be wholesome family life: second, 
in the kind of community life which surrounds the disintegrating family. The 
real problem is neither alcoholism nor delinquency, but the eliminating of family 
and community causes, which also are the causes of physical and emotional ill 
health, ignorance, poverty, and irreligion.’ 


The most dramatic reforms of alcoholism have been accomplished 
in recent years in that fellowship known as Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
founder of that fellowship discovered that in effecting his own cure he 
must work with another. Applying his discovery to life, he cured at 
the end of.the first year five alcoholics, and at the end of the second, 
fifteen; today there are 15,000 members of AA in about 367 local groups. 
Here are four of their fundamental principles: 

1. Honesty with yourself and complete honesty with everybody else. 

2. Straighten out your difficulties with other people—do not try 
to keep all problems to yourself. 

3. Practice the sort of giving that demands no return. 

4. Believe in a life of prayer as opposed to a philosophy of self- 
sufficiency.® 

So! We travel around the circle of interest in this problem, to the 
psychiatrist, the student of science, the sociologist, to the AA fraternity, 
and what do we find? Basically, that the cause of drinking is a feeling 
of inferiority, inadequacy, fear, and mistrust which may be caused by 
one’s own personal failure or the negative influences of a bad environ- 
ment. And what is its cure? Fundamentally, being honest with one’s 
self, honest with others, self-sacrificing toward them and wholehearted 
dependence on God, a Power outside one’s self that makes for right- 
eousness. 

It can be said in a single sentence. The church’s answer to the 
liquor problem is Jesus Christ in the life of every person. 


" Abridged Lectures of the First (1943) Summer Course on Alcohol Studies at Yale University, pp. 72-3. 
* Alcohol Problems Dissected, E. M. Jellinek, published by Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, p. 28. 
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Give a child a Christian home. Surround him with loving parents 
who love each other and love him more than anything else in the world, 
give him the benefit of a Christian education through the church school 
and the home, open to him opportunities for fellowship with Christian 
youth, and then let this growing person make his own decision for 
Christ and the church—and there will be that new life in him which 
will make him immune to the appeal of liquor. 

We have so much alcoholism today because we have so many who 
are afraid of life. If these people could only face life with Christ and 
let him drive away their fears and their false sense of inferiority, they 
would have a stimulus for living that would make the prevalent at- 
traction of alcohol a matter of complete indifference. Christ teaches us 
to face life and not run away from it through the anesthesia of drink. 
Let the church major in the building of Christian homes, and the drink- 
ing problem will be significantly lessened. Let the church become a 
place where the young can attend and enjoy themselves, have all of the 
clean, healthy, full-spirited fun that is possible in any sphere of life, 
and let them find the church a friendly place, where the adults are 
ready to make sacrifices for them, work with them, and share with 
them in meeting life’s problems; then they will grow into manhood and 
womanhood with those principles and with that strength and assurance 
that can overcome a temptation to drink, even that temptation which is 
miscalled “social drinking.” 

Let the preacher through the sermon, parish visiting, and the counsel 
room share the victorious faith and vital courage of Christ, and we will 
develop that type of personality to whom drink is no problem. This 
was the early church’s solution to the matter. The New Testament is 
not full of prohibitions in regard to the use of liquor; rather it is full 
of the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ. When men and 
women caught that, they were not the slaves of food in any form, nor 
were they slaves of any vice or intemperance. 


V 


Fundamentally the problem of drinking is to be resolved by the 
religious life. It is the religious life that gives the true joy which the 
life of intoxication pretends to give and is thereby one of the great 
deceivers. It is the life of the spirit in Christ that really gives that 
self-confidence and self-assurance which the pretender, alcohol, artificially 
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induces as a man drinks to be sociable or to get along with his pros- 
pective customer. It is that freedom from fear, sickness, poverty, and 
death, which arises from fellowship with Christ, that alcohol pretends 
to give when it dulls the mind and consciousness to life’s everyday ex- 
periences. The religious life is the overcoming life, not only because it 
abhors the evil, but because it cleaves to that which is good. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in his book Abundant Living, indicates the 
church’s special responsibility in regard to the problem of liquor when he 
reports a conversation between Dr. Carl Jung, world-famous psychiatrist, 
and an alcoholic. 

Dr. Jung says to his patient: “You are suffering from loss of faith 
in God and in a future life.” 

Patient: “But, Dr. Jung, do you believe these doctrines are true?” 

Dr. Jung: “That is no business of mine. I am a doctor, and not a 
priest. I can only tell you that if you recover your faith you will get 
well. If you don’t, you won’t.” 

The power to overcome the temptation to intemperance is found in 
the religious life—the life which puts full faith in Christ and resolves 
with Paul not “to be overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with good.” 





_Prayer in the Life of Jeremiah 


Wa ttTer G. WILLIAMS 


The central place of prayer in the life of a great prophet 
-—the dependence of prophecy upon prayer 
particularly evident in Jeremiah. 


Our Bible is a book that throbs with life. It is alive with the 
heartbeats of men and women who struggled with the great human 
problems that confronted them and their fellows. Out of the depths 
of human suffering and from the heights of human aspiration have 
come the great convictions that stem from vital religious living. This 
is not to deny the divine source of inspiration; but we recognize as we 
read the writings of the prophets that we are dealing with the human 
side of the experience. As a great man wrestles with his problems he 
can discover principles and facts that are of significance to other men. 
For too long we have looked upon the Bible as “divinely inspired” 
and have forgotten the part that man has played. The older concep- 
tion of inspiration was that man simply listened as God uttered his 


message for mankind. Then came the researches of the past few decades 
with emphasis upon the human contribution, even to the exclusion, in 
some quarters, of the divine source of man’s discoveries. God must 
speak to men through the hearts and minds of men. 


I 


It is our purpose to examine anew the record of Jeremiah, one of 
that great group of men who in their communion with God found deep 
satisfaction and an understanding of life. The great prophets bequeathed 
to posterity principles upon which could be built the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The messages of the prophets are not merely their moral 
reactions to the faults of men in their day, nor insights that led to the 
solution of the problems involved; out of their wrestling in the presence 
of God they came forth with conviction voiced in ringing words, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” They were not human stenographers taking divine 
dictation. They were men coming to grips with problems that had 
plagued men for many centuries, and they found through their religious 
experiences the answers that other men had failed to find. Jeremiah, in 
giving us so much of his personal reactions, gives us an opportunity to 
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understand how the mind of the prophet functioned. We see the 
struggles through which he went before he had settled in his own mind 
just what his message could be. 

Jeremiah has suffered from the label that has long been associated 
with him. On the basis of the reference in 9:1 he has been called “the 
weeping prophet.” This designation does grave injustice to the prophet. 
His emotions run through the whole gamut of human experience. There 
are times when he screams out his denunciation of those responsible for 
the evil he sees about him. There are great moments of optimism when 
he sees the glorious future that awaits men as they build their lives 
upon the admonitions of the prophets. There are those tremendous 
moments when he shares with us the insights of religious conviction, 
and the challenges that he hurls for men to know a personal responsi- 
bility to God. There are times also when he descends to invective and 
hatred, seeking the vengeance of God upon those who persecute him. 

Jeremiah was under the conviction that he should not marry (16:2), 
for he could not ask any partner to share with him the persecution that 
would accompany his work, nor could he be responsible for bringing 
children into the evil world that he saw about him. The renunciation 
added to the loneliness of this great man. He was by nature a man 
who longed for companionship, but he found no answer to his need either 
in family or in other human relationships. His loneliness for human 
companionship may have led him to find fulfilment in his religious life. 
He became increasingly aware of a companionship that was possible with 
God. 

Born at Anathoth of the priestly family of Hilkiah, he became a 
priest as was: expected of him by his parents. His priestly training is 
always in the background of his thinking and action. Few except the 
priests in Jeremiah’s day had the opportunity of formal education. 
Jeremiah was undoubtedly taught to read, to write, to minister at the 
altar, and possibly was given some acquaintance with the ancient records 
of his own and other peoples. Sometimes we are puzzled as we seek to 
discover whether his actions are due to his priestly or to his prophetic 
desires. Apparently they were never clearly distinguished in his own 
mind. We need to recognize that there never was as definite a dis- 
tinction between priest and prophet as we have sometimes asserted. Many 
men who felt themselves under the conviction of God to speak his word 
of necessity became prophets. There was no other way for them to speak. 
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They could not become priests, for they had not been born into the 
right family. On the other hand, it was possible for priests to have 
prophetic convictions, and they undoubtedly had ways of making these 
known to those who came for instruction. 


II 


What prompted Jeremiah to become a prophet? What was there 
that he could do as prophet that he could not do as priest? We would 
still have to recover much information concerning the work and pur- 
pose of the prophets before we could arrive at a satisfactory understand- 
ing of this problem. Jeremiah announced his call to the prophecy, as 
most of the prophets did, by telling of a vision that he had seen. The 
challenge came at an early age, and after a struggle he assumed the 
responsibility. But throughout his life he storms against the official 
prophets (6:13; 5:31; 8:10b, 11; 14:13). His denunciation of the 
function of prophecy as practiced by his contemporaries is scathing. Part 
of his challenge to become a prophet seems to stem from his observation 
that other men had failed themselves, their God, and their nation. 

An incident of more than passing interest in the life of Jeremiah is 
recorded in the thirty-eighth chapter. Jeremiah has been condemned 
by his countrymen as an appeaser. King Zedekiah assents to his conviction 
and punishment. Jeremiah is imprisoned in a broken cistern, a cistern 
no longer able to hold water but still retaining the slime and accumulated 
silt of years. Left to die of starvation, he is finally rescued through 
the intervention of the Ethiopian Ebedmelech. Weakness and emaciation 
make it necessary for the ropes to be padded before they are passed under 
Jeremiah’s armpits and he is pulled from the mire. The rapid telling 
of this story in but few lines have betrayed us into assuming that the 
action was likewise rapid. It is fair to assume that rescue was not im- 
mediate, and that the padding of the ropes was necessitated by Jere- 
miah’s weakened condition. After his rescue, Jeremiah’s message to 
King Zedekiah was a repetition of the same message that had led to his 
imprisonment. Such action indicates bravery of the highest type. 

Jeremiah seems to have been torn between conflicting purposes 
throughout the greater part of his life. The first chapter indicates in- 
decision even at the time that he became conscious of a call to service. 
The conflict apparently was the subject of his first recorded prayer. He 
had learned to struggle with his problems in the consciousness of the 
presence of God. 
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The word given to Jeremiah to deliver was not an easy one. He 
had to begin with destruction and only then could he proceed to con- 
struction. Jeremiah seems to have been unwilling to recognize that 
it was first necessary “to root up and to pull down, to wreck and to 
ruin.” His desire was to build. He had of necessity to learn that the 
rotten superstructure that had been erected by his nation upon old foun- 
dations had to be ruthlessly destroyed. Then, and only then, could the 
magnificent structure already taking shape in the mind of Jeremiah 
come into actual reality. 

Another source of anguish in the life of Jeremiah was his repeated 
conviction that God had failed him. It was God who had given him 
his message. It was God who had commissioned him to take the un- 
welcome news to the people which resulted in Jeremiah’s persecution. 
He vainly imagined that God would protect him from such persecution 
because he was his messenger. Jeremiah had to discover that in carry- 
ing the challenge of a stern moral message the penalty often falls upon 
the messenger (20:14-28). 

It is worthy of note that as Jeremiah grew older his outbursts 
became less frequent and less violent. In each of his recorded prayers, 
it is apparent that for him prayer was indeed communion with God, a 
communion in which he could unburden himself of his heartache and 
despair. 

Jeremiah may have followed the accepted method of the prophetic 
leaders by careful preparation of his utterances; many of them are poetry 
on its highest level. He delivered them wherever he could obtain a 
hearing, and when the precincts of the Temple were closed to him he 
moved to other public gathering places. He sometimes discovered the 
divine word through observance of everyday occurrences. The man in 
the market place and the potter at the wheel alike were the means of his 
coming to an understanding of God’s will for mankind. 

Events moved rapidly in the life of Jeremiah and in the life of 
Judah in those days. The Neo-Babylonian army moved against Jeru- 
salem and stormed it in 597 B.c. Many leaders were taken captive into 
Babylon. The policy of the new empire was to divide and conquer, to 
partition defeated enemies so that there could not be a consolidation 
of active nationalism. Friends of Jeremiah were transported to Babylon, 
but that did not remove them from Jeremiah’s influence. He wrote 
letters to those captives and under his inspiration the captives learned 
the significance of monotheism (29:4ff.). He urged them to pray to 
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Yahweh on behalf of their captors and thus improve their own situation. 
But the greater significance for them was that they discovered through 
experience that God was available in Babylon as surely as in Palestine. 

Then there came the time when official opinion was opposed to him 
and he was forbidden to appear in public. That did not deter him, he 
dictated his messages to his servant Baruch who in turn read them to 
the people. This method was only partially successful, for soon the 
scrolls were confiscated and destroyed, but it probably led to the careful 
recording of the teaching of Jeremiah in a way that might not have hap- 
_ pened had he been free to deliver it orally (36:2, 6, 28; 36:20ff.). 
There are indications, too, as we compare various recessions of the Book 
of Jeremiah, that separate collections of the sayings of Jeremiah were 
circulated in Babylon and in Palestine. It is difficult to account for the 
wide divergences between the Greek and Hebrew texts apart from some 
such explanation. _ 


Jeremiah had begun his career both as priest and as prophet in 
Anathoth. The immediate cause of his going to Jerusalem must have 
been the great reform of Josiah which concentrated all religious (and 
political) power and leadership in Jerusalem. Later, when a kinsman 
died, Jeremiah asserted his rights and purchased the property of his 
kinsman at Anathoth and used the purchase to demonstrate his faith 
in the future of the nation (11:18-23; 32:6). 

At Jerusalem he was slow in coming to recognition. He was of no 
consequence apparently at the time of the discovery of the Deuteronomic 
Code in the Temple, for it was taken for examination not to Jeremiah 
but to Huldah the prophetess (II Kings 22:14). Later in his life, he 
achieved a place of respect in the hearts of his countrymen. After the 
first deportation of captives he remained as a religious leader in Jeru- 
salem. Still later, when the Neo-Babylonian army destroyed so much 
of Jerusalem and took many others captive to Babylon, Jeremiah was 
allowed to remain in Jerusalem. When his countrymen wanted to flee 
for protection to Egypt it was Jeremiah’s counsel they sought. Jeremiah 
was stern in his condemnation of Egypt, and urged his countrymen to 
remain in Jerusalem, devastated though it was. So strong was his feeling 
against Egypt that Jeremiah was persuaded to accompany the agitators 
only after he had been made their prisoner. 

In Egypt he was at least their figurehead religious leader. Ap- 
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parently his religious advice was taken seriously, for although 44:19ff 
indicates the great revolt on the part of the women and the consent 
of their husbands, they felt that they needed to defend their refusal 
to follow the ways of Jeremiah. If the Elephantine Papyri reflect the 
religious thought of Jews descended from Jeremiah’s compatriots, then 
it may be said that Jeremiah failed, for there is no evidence in these 
documents that monotheism or personal piety ever became basic in the 
thinking and practice of the Jews of Egypt. Tradition affirms that 
Jeremiah died the death of a martyr, martyred because his religious lead- 
ership was unacceptable to his fellows. But wherever his place of resi- 
dence, whether bond or free, Jeremiah obeyed the dictates of his conscience 
and accepted the responsibility of being pastor of his people. 

There are indications that Jeremiah was in the habit of praying 
for others, perhaps in their homes, according to their need. In 14:12 
and 16:5 he is convinced that he must no longer exercise this office, 
but the very prohibition indicates that such pastoral practice had been 
his. His nature was such that he could easily sympathize with people. 
Perhaps the very loneliness of his bachelorhood led him to comfort, to 
counsel, and to console those with whom he came into contact. The 
voicing of his conviction that he could no longer pray on behalf of the 
people is given in terms of the priestly office of prayer. The petitions 
are associated with the burnt offerings and the cereal offerings. It is not 
enough, however, to turn from priestly petition to prophetic preachments. 
He condemns thoroughly the optimistic but false assertions of the proph- 
ets (14:13-22). But nowhere does Jeremiah indicate that prayer as 
personal communion is no longer available. Here may be a beginning 
of his realization that religion and nationalism must be divorced. That 
insight ultimately developed into the teaching of individual responsibility. 

Jeremiah was accused by his contemporaries of a lack of patriotism 
and of treason. Even in a modern setting Jeremiah would have difficulty 
in defending his utterances, and an unbiased jury could but admit that 
Jeremiah advocated surrender to the enemy. Jeremiah’s defense would 
rest upon his concern for individuals as opposed to the nation, and that 
is never adequate defense in a court-martial. But his sympathetic under- 
standing of men and of the miseries that sprang from their exploitation 
by the politically ambitious left him no alternative. 

The prophet may never have given thought to the question whether 
prayer is a priestly or a prophetic function. He knew from his training 
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that there were certain responsibilities upon the priest and these in- 
cluded petition on »ehalf of the congregation. The congregation, in the 
thought of that day, was the entire nation not the immediate worship- 
ers. Indeed it is doubtful if a congregation would be present at most 
of the sacrificial offerings. The great discovery of Jeremiah was that 
prayer could be an intensely personal thing; a communion between a 
man and his Creator. Prayer belonged to no office or profession. It 
was the privilege available to every man.’ That is why Jeremiah dared 
dream of a day when no externals would be necessary for a man to be 
made aware of God. Every man would know God, not from priestly 
instruction or ritual, but from personal awareness of divine nearness. 


IV 


The question of Zedekiah, “Is there any word from God?” (37: 
17) attests the important place Jeremiah held in the mind of the king. 
It is true that the king received him secretly and that after the interview 
Jeremiah was still a political prisoner. But in spite of political opposition 
the king needed the spiritual guidance of Jeremiah. Zedekiah was the 
victim of conflict between political parties and he had neither the power 


nor the courage to assert his authority. Had he done so, and had he 
followed the advice of Jeremiah, his own political fortunes and the polit- 
ical history of Judah might have been quite different. 

The forty-second chapter gives an amazing insight concerning Jere- 
miah’s use of prayer in the prophetic office. The citizens remaining in 
Jerusalem, after its second attack by the Neo-Babylonian armies, were 
afraid of further assaults and sought Jeremiah’s advice regarding a 
proposed flight to Egypt. They requested him to pray to God for 
guidance in this matter. Their urgent requests and their fervent avowals 
that they would follow completely the instructions that Jeremiah should 
give them attest the fact that on previous occasions they had not been 
faithful in keeping their promises. The prophet promises to aid them, 
but he also indicates that he needs time for prayer. The phrase “after 
ten days the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah” strongly suggests that 
prayer was a serious matter for him. It need only be noted in passing 
that if the prophets had received their messages by dictation from God, 
then it is difficult to account for the ten-day waiting period. Jeremiah 


* Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2d ed., Harper & Brothers, 1941, p. 514. 
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needed time for prayer. He took the problems that faced him and his 
fellow men into his periods of meditation in the presence of God. Prayer 
for him was a real wrestling with difficulties. It was not the lazy man’s 
way out from responsibility. It was coming to grips with problems in 
the light of God’s great purposes and laws. Nor was it merely medi- 
tation or cogitation. All of Jeremiah’s recorded prayers indicate his 
awareness of the companionship and presence of the Divine. He felt 
his thoughts stimulated by that presence. 

Jeremiah, more than any other prophet, gives us an insight into 
the function of prayer as a source of the prophetic message. Prayer for 
the prophet was not a magical formula through which the Deity was 
forced to do the bidding of man, but rather a means by which man 
brought his life into harmony with the great moral principles of God. 
As the prophets prayed concerning problems that had long faced men, 
their minds were stimulated by their consciousness of God. 

Strangely enough, Jeremiah’s leadership through prayer led to his 
tragic end. His message concerning the flight to Egypt was rejected, 
but when the Hebrews fled to Egypt Jeremiah was forced to accompany 
them. They wanted this man to be with them so that he could pray 
for them in times of necessity. Again his message was rejected. The 
men and women declared that when they had remained faithful to the 
nature religion all had been well, but when they had followed the teach- 
ings of the prophets of Yahweh fortune turned against them. Even 
King Josiah who reformed Israel had died a violent death, and the city 
which was the center of the great reform had been attacked twice and 
destroyed by invading armies. They failed to see, as perhaps Jeremiah 
also, that Josiah’s political ambitions had led to his death. But Jere- 
miah did see what they had failed to recognize, that Jerusalem’s downfall 
had come as a result of Hebrew political intrigue. Hebrew tradition 
believes that Jeremiah remained the political prisoner of these people 
and that finally he lost his life through the very people who had 
commandeered him to pray for them. 

Jeremiah’s prayer life led him to a number of significant discoveries 
in religious philosophy. As he viewed the centralization of religious 
power and leadership in Jerusalem with the resulting pomp and cere- 
monial, he realized that outward religious acts may aid the meditation 
of the worshiper, but are more often substituted for religious conviction 
and moral living. He dreamed of the day when man would be so at 
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home with his Creator that out of the quiet of his own heart he could 
commune. There would be no need of form or ceremonial, of symbol 
or shrine. Each man would be a friend of God and there would be no 
need of the mediating office of priest. 

Jeremiah recognized, too, that religion must be the daily living of 
a man in accordance with the principles of God. As long as the Temple 
and the priesthood remained, Jeremiah saw that the chief expression of 
the religious life would in all probability be observance of ceremonial. 
That is why he insisted that men needed not the Law of Moses inscribed 
on tables of stone, nor the law of the Great Reform written upon papyrus, 
but a new law of God inscribed upon the very heart of the individual. 

The impending fall of the nation was apparent to Jeremiah, and he 
dared to wrestle with the question of the results of that event upon 
the religious convictions of men. It was commonly believed in that 
day that each nation had its god or gods. It was likewise believed 
that in battle each nation was led by its own deity, and that in defeat 
the god, as well as the nation, suffered shame. Jeremiah was aware 
that the Hebrews needed to learn that there was but one God who con- 
trolled all nations and further, that the reputation of God is not de- 
pendent upon the political fortunes of any people. To the people 
already in exile he wrote that communion was possible for them. To the 
people still in Jerusalem he affirmed that though the enemy should be- 
come their masters, yet religion would not go down to defeat, that God 
was using the enemy for his own particular purposes. — 

The early days of the political and religious reform under Josiah 
were hailed with delight. Evidences of Baalism were uprooted and 
Yahwism was made the supreme religion of the Hebrews. The pro- 
phetic party had completely won its way. Josiah was king at their 
instigation; he had been carefully coached so that he was favorable to 
Yahwism; and now the new law (bearing unmistakable marks of pro- 
phetic influence) had been found and enforced. At the outset Jeremiah 
seems to have joined the chorus of praise, but as he saw the results of 
centralization of political and religious power in Jerusalem he raised his 
voice in protest. Above all he saw that a religion of the book, whether 
written on tables of stone or upon a scroll of papyrus, would not answer 
the needs of men. It would lead to stagnation. Religion is something 
that is vitally alive in principles that are inscribed upon the minds of 
men. Jeremiah therefore announced a “new covenant” written by God 
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upon the human heart. So significant were these words of Jeremiah 
that they were used by Jesus and Paul and through them have given 
designation to the two divisions of our Bible, the Old and New Cove- 
nants or Testaments. Again his emphasis is upon the individual and not 
the nation, with which former covenants had been made. More impor- 
tant, he affirmed by this teaching that the law of God must be discovered 
by each man in personal communion and prayer. 

The hope that is implicit throughout the message of Jeremiah 
is not for the nation except as the nation is composed of individuals (30: 
18ff.; 31:17). The denunciation of nations and men by Jeremiah is 
intensely severe, but behind his message of doom is the conviction that 
there will be a day of building and planting, that the day of destruction 
will not always prevail. Hope is in God, but God will work through 
men as individuals. The great dream of the prophet is men whose emo- 
tions and intellects have been inscribed with the law of their God, and 
men whose minds could know the divine touch through the function of 
prayer. He desired for others the discovery that he himself had made, 
that prayer and communion were the heart of religion and the source 
of moral integrity and strength. 

V 


Other prophets undoubtedly arrived at their convictions through 
the function of prayer, but none take us so intimately into their con- 
fidence as Jeremiah. Jeremiah has left for us not only his conclusions 
but the experiences through which he passed on his way to those con- 
clusions. It is possible that when he confided to Baruch, his secretary, 
the burden of his intimate prayers, he had no intention that these prayers 
should be paraded before men. Baruch has been accused of having low 
intelligence and of not knowing what should be recorded and what 
should be discreetly hidden from the public gaze. But whether these 
prayers come to us through the misjudgment or the insight of Baruch 
we are grateful, for through them we have an understanding of the 
intimate relationship between prayer and the function of prophecy that 
otherwise we would not have had. Prayer and prophecy take on new 
significance because Jeremiah demonstrated the dependence of prophecy 
upon prayer. 





“The Confessions of St. Augustine”’— 
A Theological Reprint 


Aurelius Augustinus (354-430), born in northern Africa, spent his youth 
in Rome and Milan, and after his conversion to Christianity returned to Africa. 
In 395 he became Bishop of Hippo, where he lived until his death and where 
he wrote his great philosophy of history, The City of God, after the barbarians 
had sacked Rome. The most outstanding theologian between St. Paul and 
Thomas Aquinas, he was also a mystic. The record of his life in his Con- 
fessions, full of theological and psychological insights, is also a moving 
human document and a classic of devotion. The translation here used is that 
of E. B. Pusey. 


“GREAT art thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great is thy 
power, and thy wisdom infinite. And thee would man praise; man, 
but a particle of thy creation; man, that bears about him his mortality, 
the witness of his sin, the witness that thou resistest the proud: yet 
would man praise thee, he, but a particle of thy creation. Thou awakest 
us to delight in thy praise; for thou madest us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it repose in thee.” 

“And how shall I call upon my God, my God and Lord, since, when 
I call for him, I shall be calling him into myself? and what room is there 
within me, whither my God can come into me? Whither can God come 


into me, God who made heaven and earth? Is there, indeed, O Lord my 


God, aught in me that can contain thee? ... .” 


“Do the heaven and earth then contain thee, since thou fillest them? 
or dost thou fill them and yet overflow, since they do not contain thee? 
And whither, when the heaven and the earth are filled, pourest thou forth 
the remainder of thyself? Or hast thou no need that aught contain thee, 
who containest all things, since what thou fillest thou fillest by contain- 
ing it? ... . And when thou art poured out on us, thou art not cast 
down, but thou upliftest us; thou art not dissipated, but thou gatherest 

And. is, then, one part of thee greater, another less? or, art 
thou wholly everywhere, while nothing contains thee wholly?” 

“Oh! that I might repose on thee! Oh! that thou wouldest enter 
into my heart, and inebriate it, that I may forget my ills, and embrace 
thee, my sole good! What art thou to me? In thy pity, teach me to 
utter it. Or what am I to thee that thou demandest my love, and, if I 
give it not, art wroth with me, and threatenest me with grievous woes? 
Is it then a slight woe to love thee not? Oh! for thy mercies’ sake, tell 
me, O Lord my God, what thou art unto me. Say unto my soul, I am thy 
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salvation. So speak, that I may hear. Behold, Lord, my heart is before 
thee; open thou the ears thereof, and say unto my soul, J am thy salvation. 
After this voice let me haste, and take hold on thee. Hide not thy face 
from me. Let me die—lest I die—only let me see thy face.” 

“Narrow is the mansion of my soul; enlarge thou it, that thou 
mayest enter in. It is ruinous; repair thou it. It has that within which 
must offend thine eyes; I confess and know it. But who shall cleanse 
it? or to whom should I cry, save thee?” 

“T entered even into my inward self, thou being my guide: and 
able I was, for thou wert become my Helper. And I entered, and be- 
held with the eye of my soul (such as it was), above the same eye of 
my soul, above my mind, the Light Unchangeable He that 
knows the Truth, knows what that Light is; and he that knows it, knows 
eternity. Love knoweth it. O Truth who art Eternity! and Love who 
art Truth! and Eternity who art Love!” 

“Too late loved I thee, O thou Beauty of ancient days, yet ever 
new! too late I loved thee! And behold, thou wert within, and I 
abroad, and there I searched for thee; deformed I, plunging amid those 
fair forms which thou hadst made. Thou wert with me, but I was not 
with thee. Things held me far from thee, which, unless they were in 


thee, were not at all. Thou calledst, and shoutedst, and burstedst my 
deafness. Thou flashedst, shonest, and scatteredst my blindness. Thou 
breathedst odours, and I drew in breath and pant for thee. I tasted, and 
hunger and thirst. Thou touchedst me, and I burned for thy peace.” 





A Review of the Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C. ScHROEDER 


David THE KING \ooms so far above the rest of the fiction pub- 
lished during recent months, that it would seem as though this par- 
ticular column ought to be exclusively devoted to its consideration. 
This is not to imagine that Gladys Schmitt’s book can match the Joseph 
epic of Thomas Mann. It is nevertheless mature, imaginative writing 
of a high order. True, the material itself is exciting and vivid. The 
biblical narrative has never failed its readers. Miss Schmitt follows 
the story in Samuel closely, weaving the narrative in chronological 
coherence from David’s youth to the sad, disappointing, but luminous 
end of his career. She starts dramatically with Elhanan’s victory over 
Goliath (an incident which many reviewers have attributed to Miss 
Schmitt’s imagination rather than to the biblical reference) and describes 
how in time the credit for the victory is given to the young lute player. 

Then she traces David’s career as he becomes Saul’s armor-bearer, 
enters the mad king’s household, and comes to know Jonathan and 
Michal. She makes very vivid the troubling ecstasy of the intimacy 
of the two young men and the disturbing excitement of the seductive 
young woman. Then the tempo accelerates as war follows war, as the 
sensitive poet becomes the reluctant but powerful warrior, as the young 
man finds himself driven by fate to challenge the rule of. the pathetic, 
unhappy, insecure Saul. 

One forgets how adventurous and tragic the David story is. The 
cast of characters is long. There were many women in his life. His 
own family went to pieces. The Absalom episode has always been the 
very epitome of cruel misunderstanding between father and son. Then 
in the background are the sturdy Abner and the rapacious and crafty 
Joab. Or there is the shift in the character of Bathsheba as she changes 
from the innocent victim of a strong man’s lust to the scheming dowager 
who lives by her wits after her beauty has faded. There were so many 
clashing calls upon David’s loyalties. Sometimes he is selfish and some- 
times he is magnanimous, but always he is decisive. Then when finally 
he becomes an old man, he sees his united kingdom falling to pieces, riven 
by the petty jealousies and ambitions of people weaker than himself. 
He can turn to no one for consolation except to Abishag, the little maid. 
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The central figure of the book, who has excited the imaginations of 
men for centuries, is a curious combination of self-contradictions; the 
poet of love and of God and the sensualist, the gentle friend of people 
and the ruthless warrior; the man who tried so hard to love God and 
who so bitterly and so intensely loved himself. 

This strong man leaves life saying to himself, “Behold, they are 
not many, but only One Everlasting and Changeless Beloved. From the 
first hour when I reached out my hand to touch my mother’s breast until 
now when I take my last leave of my little one, I have sought only after 
God. For to love, to yearn, to lose oneself utterly in any mortal be- 
loved, is to strike darkly, imperfectly, in spite of all the exigencies of the 
flesh and of the world, to become a part of that Everlasting Being from 
whom we issued forth and to whom we go at last. All these, the dead 
and the living, all these and I myself, were divided from the Eternal 
and the Changeless only for a little while. Behold, the sweet bond of 
mortal tenderness is loosed, the heaviness of the flesh drops from me, the 
world falls away, the hills and valleys are lost to me in veils of living 
light. A moment, only a moment, and I will be merged forever in the 
Lord with those whom I have loved. Why should I tarry? Into your 
hands I render up my spirit, O my God.” 

I suppose it is natural for novelists to portray the spiritual insecurity 
of our generation and the attempt of men to gain assurance. In so 
many novels, they turn either to the priest or to the psychiatrist. 
Brideshead Revisited is the work of a brilliant craftsman who previously 
had written brittle satires and who obviously now seeks to present a 
serious novel. Mr. Waugh is himself a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
I presume that his religion is of a sophisticated sort, not so familiar to 
us in this country. The Marchmains, a noble Roman Catholic family 
in England, are some of them loyal and some of them renegade Catholics. 
Lady Marchmain, one of the former, is a “good” Catholic. For her, 
only eternity is important. No pleasure in this life or even the justice 
of this earth should be allowed to endanger the soul’s timeless ecstasy. 
People are driven to follow her way, or they are sinful. 

Her husband and two of her children are renegades. The boy 
Sebastian goes to Oxford to become one of the decadents in the morally 
shattered generation of the twenties. The daughter Julia, forced to 
look for a husband among the young men who are Catholics, prefers 
rather to marry a man who has no religion. 
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But these renegades suffer from a sense of guilt and finally give 
up as an atonement what as worldlings they love. So Julia says when 
she breaks with her lover, “I’ve always been bad But the worse 
I am the more I need God If I give up this thing I want so 
much, however bad I am, He won’t quite despair of me in the end.” 

The resolution of the moral failure of these people comes through 
a sacramental church. It is at this point that I find myself amazed at 
what seems to me an oversimplified mechanical solution of a problem too 
deep for such easy handling. Nevertheless this is a piece of excellent 
writing and of fine story-telling. The problem of human striving for 
goodness and of human sin is seriously handled and the book, far more 
than a tract, poses a true spiritual conflict. 

Wasteland gives us a psychiatrist as savior rather than the priest. 
John Brown is in reality Jake Braunowitz. His family is Jewish and 
all of them except the responsible Debby dwell in the Wasteland, “where 
nothing will grow. When a flower, or even a blade of grass, is put 
there, something seems to choke it.” Jake loathes his family. His 
father is dirty, cruel, and weak. His mother is ignorant and oppressed. 
He regards his brothers and sisters with mixed contempt and despair. 
He is terrified at the fate awaiting his young nephews. 

This family has never been able to find security in America. Its 
members hopelessly struggle toward self-knowledge but since they are 
shabby people living in a shabby environment, they never find identi- 
fication with an alien environment. Their only realm of hope and faith 
is found with their celebration of the Passover. 

The book is a psychiatric case study, as Jake’s life and situation is 
unfolded before the doctor. Gradually he comes to see his situation 
through this man’s patient therapeutic counsel. For some, the resolution 
of the bitterness may seem to come too easily. Here again, however, 
the human problem is real and its cure very different from the method 
of the priest; it is one of our time’s attempts to handle its tragic human 
situation. 

I suppose that the three leaders on the Best Seller List ought at 
least to be mentioned. Arch of Triumph, Remarque’s newest book, is the 
sordid tale of sordid refugees in Paris just before the war. Except for 
a vivid and exciting plot, the book is thin. However, it does give the 
reader an insight into the pitiful plight of the refugee. 

The King’s General and The Black Rose are both period pieces, the 
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first about England during the Cromwellian Revolution and the second 
about England after the Norman Conquest. Both are good stories. Both 
are thin and melodramatic. Neither offers too much insight into the 
times or into the actual social situation they depict. Both are headed 
for Hollywood. 

Winter Meeting is a short, tender tale, which is exceedingly well writ- 
ten and has moments of rather deep spiritual insight. Here are two 
people of totally different religious and social backgrounds, tossed to- 
gether in passion and love, who find themselves deeply akin and who 
resolve their unhappiness by a true understanding. The story is written 
with wit and compassion and attempts to probe deeply into the confused 
lives of two rather fine people. 


David the King. By Giapys Scumrrr. New York: The Dial Press. pp. 631. 
$3.00. 


Brideshead Revisited. By Everyn Waucu. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
pp. 350. ° $2.50. 
Wasteland. By Jo Sinciair. New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 321. $2.50. 


Arch of Triumph. By Erich Maria Remarque. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. pp. 455. $3.00. 


The King’s General. By DapHne pu Maurier. New York: Doubleday and 
Co. pp. 371. $2.75. 


The Black Rose. By THomas B. Cosrain. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. pp. 403. $3.00. 


Winter Meeting. By Erne: Vance. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 





Book Reviews 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Atpous Huxtey. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1945. pp. Xi-312. $3.00. 

Ours is an age of anthologies. Their titles and principles of selection may 
vary, but their purpose is the same: to help modern man, conscious of his failures 
and frustrations, to return to the spiritual heritage of his past in order to discover 
how men at other times have successfully confronted their great tests and trials, 
The philosophia perennis that is so close to Huxley’s heart is the religion of mystics 
of all ages and all climes. Some years ago Rudolf Otto in his important book 
on Mysticism East and West showed that while metaphysically there is much in 
common between eastern and western mysticism, there are nevertheless impor- 
tant essential differences: the East devotes itself to contemplation, the West, in 
Eckhart’s terms, “pours out in love what it takes in by contemplation.” Huxley, 
in presenting a great number of mystic passages taken from Hinduism, Mahayana 
Buddhism, Taoism, Sufism, Hebraism, and Christianity, is but little interested 
in the differences which a comparative study might disclose. His concern through- 
out is to present what he calls the Highest Common Factor in the higher religions, 
so that East and West might realize, in an age that is spiritually unreconciled, 
that a great tradition unites them after all. 

One soon gets the impression in reading this book that Huxley is giving us 
neither a carefully arranged anthology, nor a treatise on mysticism abundantly 
illustrated by quotations, but rather his personal scrapbook of favorite and helpful 
expressions by great mystics, loosely arranged under various headings and ac- 
companied by the thoughts that came to him after reading the selected excerpts. 
If the book is regarded as a journal intime of a modern man deeply intent upon 
finding man’s true destiny and mission, one can forgive much in the way of 
recurrent repetitiveness and disregard for close articulation that might otherwise 
irritate a logical reader. 

Here, then, is the same Aldous Huxley whose brilliant novels of decadent 
society between the two wars caused so much discussion and acclaim, turning his 
mind and heart to the great mystical tradition. Readers of Huxley’s novels have 
no doubt always felt the author’s disdain for the people whose lives of futile in- 
significance and frustration he so dramatically unfolded. Occasionally in this 
book there flashes out the same satirical scorn for what is prized in the modern 
world that has not yet become sick of itself; but in general the emphasis is upon 
an earnest and persistent recommendation of the search for the ultimate meaning 
and unifying ground of the world. 

Huxley makes much of his view that the source of most evil in the world 
is man’s idolatry of self and time. Let a man lose sight of eternity and his 
need for unity with the divine ground and let him give himself over to the 
worship of self and time, and there will follow, as a strict logical consequence, 
every conceivable iniquity. Even if man’s self is merged into something larger 
than himself, but still temporal, like his race or nation, his worship of progress 
for his nation or race will lead him to consent to any and every form of ruth- 
lessness and systematic cruelty. The reign of violence will end only when 
perennial philosophy is accepted everywhere. “Except by saints the problem of 
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power’—the most urgent and most difficult problem of today—“is finally in- 
soluble.” 

What will make Huxley’s intermingling of his own comments caviar for 
some is probably exactly what will prove less palatable to others: his interweaving 
of the literature of mysticism with the latest doctrines of modern science. There 
are some readers who no doubt will need the bridge of modern science in order 
to lead them to a respectful approach to mysticism. Personally, I doubt very 
much whether any clarification of concepts is achieved by utilizing, for example, 
the barbarous and opaque terminology of the so-called “best and most adequate 
classification of human differences as endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy.” 
At best it is difficult to see how the perennial or eternal can be other than pre- 
cariously supported by the ephemeral. 

The reader acquainted with the literature of western mysticism will find 
that Huxley tends to slight the role of practical activity whem speaking of the 
rhythmic character of mysticism. Eastern mysticism claims his thinking also 
in his view of creation: for him the passage of the unity of the spiritual to the 
manifoldness of temporal being is the Fall, a view which is but imperfectly inte- 
grated with his western “delighted wonder” at “the innumerable forms always 
beautiful” of creation. 

No serious reader, however, will wish to ignore what another anxious seeker 
of life’s meaning has found to be supremely helpful in troubled times. 


Dr. Cornetius Krust 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


The Liberal Tradition. A Study of the Social and Spiritual Conditions of 
Freedom. By Wixtiiam AyLotr Orton. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1945. pp. 316. $3.50. 


At a time when reorganization—political, economic, educational, social, re- 
ligious—is the central problem we are facing, we need to rethink the ends of 
human existence, and nothing can help us more than an incisive history of the 
struggle for freedom. In this period of uncertain transition, it is easy for us 
to be impatient with him who asks us, in the name of freedom, to be wary of 
our yearnings for social stability and security. Liberalism, we incline to say, 
is a luxury to be indulged when the stomach is full and the mind at peace, but 
in these times of crisis we need to stand for something and stand firmly! 

All the more, therefore, do we need to read Professor Orton’s vigorous ex- 
position of liberalism in the light of its past and its present problems. He sees 
liberalism as a militant faith, which, far from straddling issues, calls to its 
service only those hardy souls who are willing to put up with personal and social 
inconvenience; yes, with human inefficiency and weakness, in order that human 
nature may be given every opportunity to expand and grow. What, then, must 
a liberal advocate? 

The liberal, recognizing the inevitableness of change, must insist that, no 
matter what, the human spirit remain free to learn from its mistakes and re- 
adjust itself in the light of the reason at its command. ‘The liberal may seem 
vague because he can neither offer nor “fall for” any specific blueprint. But he 
can urge that all blueprints be constantly criticized by their relation to the goal 
of human community. “Community is a working consensus of free minds and 
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free wills in which the individual lives spontaneously, taking and giving much 
or little, but of his own accord: as in a true family, a true friendship, a true 
co-operation.” To achieve this end, the liberal must fight against the exclusive- 
ness of individualism, collectivism, and totalitarianism, in all their guises and 
disguises. At the same time, he must battle both the insecurity and the conceit 
which makes these alternatives to real community attractive to men. When he 
is offered security from cradle to grave, for example, he, being a patient em- 
piricist, must ask whether these physical and economic securities will force a 
regimentation whose by-product will be the very spiritual starvation which was 
to be averted. He must remind his fellow men that their skepticism of the private 
enterpriser’s urge for power may well be extended to any government made of 
men. “The liberal would rather put up with the inequities and the ceaseless 
effort to correct them than take a chance on a more regimented system involving 
perhaps more symmetry but certainly more coercion.” 

In a nutshell, the liberal must insist with Lord Acton that liberty be the 
chief political end, and never be a means to any other end. ‘The trouble with 
laissez-faire is that it makes freedom a means to economic progress; collectivisms 
threaten freedom in the name of security. But if we will not sell out im- 
pulsively, “in the end, given liberty to learn, men will find out that freedom means 
community.” Freedom itself is the only cement there is for community. 

Professor Orton is himself convinced that the liberal’s faith cannot stand 
rationally, nor survive psychologically, if humanism is the final truth. “It is 
not safe to assume that the Christian ethos [in which liberalism roots], will per- 
sist while the faith and doctrine which gave it birth are being deliberately 
abandoned.” Professor Orton accordingly warns that the only real hope for 
lasting liberalism is an international community, the Church, which will embody 
and develop a common universe of values. In the religious attitude alone does 
man’s conceit give way to a chastened sense of proportion. For when men are 
seen in their relation to God, they will not be used as a means to any other end, 
such as the good Society. 

It is in this area that the reviewer is most uneasy about .Professor Orton’s 
analysis. Can it be that this liberal has not’ weighed critically enough the temp- 
tations to power, security, and efficiency which might overtake a Church uni- 
versal? Democracy does indeed find its best rational support in the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. But it is the task of the liberal to urge that 
all religious forces, preoccupied as they are prone to be with their programs for 
human salvation, keep the community of all men before God constantly in mind 
and move in that direction at all costs. Spiritual freedom is never a means; it 
is the end of man and of a// human ventures. 

Peter A. BEeRTocci 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Meaning of Human Experience. By Lynn Harotp Houcu. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 367. $3.00. 


The treatment of such a theme is bound to have the look of an ambitious 
project. For the present reader, at least, Dr. Hough saves the situation by the 
way in which he breaks up his material into manageable, although logically con- 
nected chapters. At first sight there is something mildly irritating here, but the 
reader quickly recovers from such a feeling as this. He finds that the whole book 
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is easier reading because the author has broken the matter up, as H. G. Wells 
said on a certain occasion, after the manner of the Almighty breaking up eternity 
into pieces of time. ‘These little studies of situations and of persons make both 
interesting and profitable reading. ‘The fact that, being brief, they necessarily 
state an opinion without much argument to support it, does not greatly matter. 
The reader can have his disagreements when and where he will, without being 
any worse off. Indeed, it is inevitable that such arguments with the writer should 
many times take place. How, for example, can a man say that there was “no 
doubt a touch of the charlatan about Blake,” and then a few lines further on say 
about this same writer that “it is the casualness which is so instantly impressive”? 
Surely the charlatan is always careful and never casual, It is worth saying, by 
the way, that this whole chapter, “Religion As Apocalypse,” makes tremendously 
interesting reading. 

In these 360-odd pages Dr. Hough is by turns, philosopher, historian, and 
critic. It is giving him only the praise which he deserves, to say that he does a 
surprisingly good piece of work as he exercises each of these functions in turn. 
Most readers will probably find the greatest pleasure in the chapters in which the 
critic has his word to say. ‘This pleasure may be induced either by finding ready- 
made a pretty little series of debates, or by one’s feeling that on the whole the 
judgments expressed are essentially sound. And it is perfectly clear that whatever 
part Dr. Hough is playing, he keeps tight hold upon his main thesis, which is, to 
quote his own words, “the central contention of this book, that consciousness 
dealing with living relationships between persons is the main matter in existence.” 
It is not saying anything particularly new with respect to the author, and yet it 
should be said once more, that one of the main reasons why one always profits 
by reading anything Dr. Hough writes is that he has traveled so extensively in the 
realms of the human mind and that he never fails to return from any of his 
journeys with an unquenchably lively interest in what he has seen, and a happy 
power of narrating his adventures. 


J. V. MotpENHAWER 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, New York. 


Sixty Million Jobs. By Henry A. Watiace. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Inc., 1945. pp. 216. $2.00. 


Even the conservatives admit that Secretary Wallace has “something on the 
ball” in his latest book, Sixty Million Jobs. True, it is a long way from being an 
agricultural expert on hybred corn to being an industrial expert on employment; 
nevertheless, as the farmers once laughed at Wallace’s writings on corn and are 
now praising him, businessmen later may experience a similar repentance. Surely 
every anti-Wallace man should read this book. It definitely is putting religion into 
life in a real and practical way. 

The weakness of the Wallace program is that he bases it upon a national 
income of $200,000,000,000, rather than upon units of production. Most econ- 
omists believe that such a large national income will be witnessed sometime in 
the reasonable future. This, however, does not necessarily mean that such an 
income will provide thirty million jobs—to say nothing of sixty million. Wal- 
lace’s forecast that our Federal budget will once more be balanced is sound and 
probable. But, here again, this achievement will not necessarily provide more 
jobs. More jobs are provided by a demand for more goods, while the national 
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income and a balanced budget depend largely upon prices. ‘There is a tremendous 
difference from a job-creating standpoint between goods and prices. Instead of 
stepping along together, one may decline while the other may increase. Increas- 
ing the national income in dollars does not necessarily increase the available or 
potential jobs. 

The book opens with Part One, with a discussion of the need of full em- 
ployment to insure peace—within and without the United States. He visualizes 
the high cost of failure to bring this about. He may or may not be right in 
these assumptions. When the next business depression comes—and only a great 
spiritual awakening can prevent it—if Russia and the Socialistic countries of Europe, 
including England, have no unemployment while we have 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed walking the streets, the cost to this country will be terrific. If, on the 
other hand, these Communistic and Socialistic experiments have not then made 
good, the United States will stumble through the next depression as it has through 
many others with possibly a decided swing to the “right.” 

Part Two of the book analyzes these 60,000,000 jobs into components, viz.: 


Government and Armed Forces 7,000,000 
Agriculture 8,000,000 
Domestic Service 2,000,000 
Self-Employed and “Small Businessman” 6,000,000 
Manufacturing and Mining 15,000,000 
Construction 3,500,000 
Utilities and Transportation 3,500,000 
Trade 9,000,000 

6,000,000 


60,000,000 


These figures appear reasonable provided the 60,000,000 is sound. ‘This analysis 
is followed by a very interesting section entitied “Interdependence of Parts.” 
Here Secretary Wallace states some important facts which any red-blooded preacher 
might well use as a Sunday sermon. 

In Part Three, Secretary Wallace apparently attempts to serve two masters, 
He bases his appeal on Alexander Hamilton’s statement of 160 years ago and 
talks like a conservative Republican. A reader would at first think that Wallace 
had a “death-bed repentance” and was casting aside his former New Deal 
theories. If I did not know him personally to be honest and straightforward, I 
would think certain pages of this book to be sheer hypocrisy; however, after these 
introductory remarks, he gets back again on his old track of Planned Economy. 
Mr. Wallace has not changed. 

Certainly we all must agree with Wallace’s determination to eliminate all 
forms of monopoly; furthermore, I am not sure that some of his planned economy 
ideas may not be sound, but certainly his definition of free enterprise is very dif- 
ferent from what most manufacturers have in mind. Part Four consists of 
illustrations of how demand for goods could be stimulated under the titles of 
“New Frontiers of Abundance,” “New Horizons in Industry,” and “Opportuni- 
ties Abroad.” I would be the last to question these needs and opportunities. They 
all exist. 
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Statisticians, however, regretfully have the feeling that these steps will lead 
to some form of socialism, which Mr. Wallace does not admit. When Mr. 
Wallace refers to the high employment reached in this country during World 
War II, he fails to mention the controls then in effect and that this “full em- 
ployment” caused the Federal debt to rise from $50,000,000,000 to about $300,- 
000,000,000; hence, I cannot take Part Five of the book seriously. 

Part Six, entitled “The Fuller Life for All,” is a splendid sermon and 
offers a high goal; but whether such can be accomplished without a great spiritual 
awakening is very debatable. Certainly to make the Wallace program succeed, 
without making slaves of us all, the government officials in power must be spiritual- 
minded and praying men, as well as very wise. This means that a majority of 
the Federal, state, county, and municipal political leaders must qualify likewise. 
To bring about such a change requires a change in both the hearts and minds of 
the mass of voters. It may be that the atomic bomb will accomplish, in a few 
years, what the Church has failed to do in 2,000 years. As to the answer, the 
opinion of each reader is as good as my opinion. 

RocEer W. Basson ‘ 
Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


A Christian Global Strategy. By Water W. Van Kirk. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1945. pp. 197. $2.00. 


America and the New World. The Merrick Lectures, 1945. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. pp. 155. $1.50. 


Secretary Wallace is quoted as having said, when Vice-President, that if 
religion is to function in the new era it must take in a great deal more territory. 
“The world is my parish” has a significance today far beyond John Wesley’s 
idea; Cecil Rhodes sensed it somewhat, “God thinks in continents”; the World 
War has tragically illustrated Wendell Willkie’s thesis. We have indeed “en- 
tered the era of global geography, of global politics, of global military operations, 
and”—Dr. Van Kirk’s subject—“of global religious strategy.” 

We are not surprised by his familiarity with world movements from the 
vantage tower of his position and experience, and we are not disappointed in 
the soul-expanding sweep of his survey. 

Using Haushofer’s geopolitics as a foil, he first sketches “the all-embracing 
and earth-circling formula of total conquest—of Jesus Christ,” an objective and 
strategy worthily espoused by Paul and the early Church. 

But Christendom backslid. Devastatingly the author unfolds and drives 
home the “dwarfing of the global outlook.” One feels the throb of conviction, 
almost of passion, as he contrasts international unity in war with inter-Church 
disunity in the face of pagan sectarianism and calls upon us “to abandon the piece- 
meal and improvised strategy of ecclesiastical separatism and evolve a compre- 
hensive strategy of global dimensions.” 

On the home front the urgent need is for “effective co-ordination of Chris- 
tian tactics in the area of social action, religious education, and public relations.” 

Then Europe; what heart is not stirred by his record of the “evangels of 
God” bearing witness to their faith, choosing to suffer the pain of persecution 
and martyrdom rather than yield to dictator or Quisling? (These evangels came 
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“out of the long-established Church of the continent and not out of the mission 
churches of overseas denominations.” ) With a statesman’s skill he sets forth 
the situation on that continent, with a whole chapter on Russia and the Russian 
Orthodox Church. That very situation protests against unilateral action by any 
one Church in isolation and raises pertinently the question: Is there any longer 
justification for promoting outposts of American Protestantism in Europe in view 
of the recent developments in their indigenous churches? ‘This all points up 
logically in a call for a Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid 
under the World Council. 

The reader may wonder if some portions of the book could have been 
puckered up without loss of power or if, on the other hand, iteration enforced 
by a wealth of facts and cogent arguments do not add to its drive. 

His prophetlike plea for a World Board of Christian Strategy is a logical 
and worthy culmination. Comprehensiveness of knowledge, ecumenicity of view- 
point, practicality in proposals made the selection of this book by the Religious 
Book Club inevitable. So one world citizen swings his telescope over the whole 
range of the modern world. 

In the 1945 Merrick Lectures, seven authors ask us to look steadily at 
seven world areas. 

Idealism and realism mingle strikingly in three lectures: Norman Angell 
in the first chapter recognizes that nations are interdependent but “the world 
order will come, if at all, by an evolutionary process, nuclear integrations grow- 
ing into larger integrations.” Senator Ball in the last chapter thinks that full- 
fledged world government is logical and should be the eventual goal, but two 
main difficulties rule it out as an immediate possibility; meanwhile we should 
seek the strongest possible international organization. After presenting the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural complexity of “Southeast Asia,” Robert Aura Smith 
considers the factors favorable to a federal government but also finds difficulties 
that preclude any present possibility. (By the way, Norman Angell’s presentation 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the “Empire” is discriminating 
and illuminating.) 

After reviewing American-Russian relations historically, Dr. Pares coura- 
geously prognosticates future developments, featuring particularly the develop- 
ment of Siberia and the Anglo-Saxon opportunity for partnership with Russia. 

It is highly interesting to check current postwar developments in Germany, 
Japan, and China over against the other three chapters of the book. First, over 
against Professor Kohn’s idea of how to deal with Germany—the German mind 
must be changed, a process requiring time, vigilance, patience, and understanding. 
Second, over against Professor Iglehart’s view of the American-Japanese problem 
seen through both American and Japanese eyes. Surely he sits where they sat, 
and with insight and orientation calls for understanding and persuasion, co-opera- 
tion and good will. ‘Third, China and America are brought vis-a-vis by Maxwell 
Stewart, who concludes that our primary interest is unity of all Chinese regard- 
less of political affiliation, and thereafter China and America interdependent. 

A rich seven-course menu! 


BisHop CHARLES WESLEY FLINT 
The Methodist Church, Washington Area, Washington, D, C, 
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The Human Life of Jesus. By Jon Erskine. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1945. pp. viii-248. $3.00. 


John Erskine, distinguished teacher, playwright, literary critic, poet, and 
musician, has written a book about Jesus which can be recommended to virtually 
all readers with much confidence. As its title indicates, it is not concerned with 
theological interpretation but with the story of Jesus’ human life. It organizes 
and interprets the story of Jesus as known in the Gospels. ‘The emphases fall on 
the childhood and early family life of Jesus, his acceptance of his mission and the 
temptations which it entailed, the disciples who followed him, the wonders of 
healing that flowed from him, the opposition that arose against him, the tragic 
finale, the conviction of the disciples that he still continued with them, and, of 
course, his teachings. ‘The author rejects the temptation to achieve sensational 
effects by embellishing the familiar account from the apocryphal gospels or other 
late traditions. Only occasionally does he touch upon these stories, and then 
usually to reject them. ‘The style has the beauty of clarity and simplicity. Not 
the least of the virtues of the volume is its treatment of those elements of the 
story which are commonly rationalized in works of this sort. Erskine is himself 
a poet, and he knows how to let poetry stand in its own right without scientific 
or dogmatic impertinences. 

No radically new conclusions concerning Jesus’ life are brought forth, but 
Erskine brings to his task the sympathetic imagination of the dramatist, and the 
records are interpreted with insight and feeling. “Many Christians try to under- 
stand the life and work of Jesus without recognizing the importance of his 
mother, but such an attempt takes a good deal out of the heart of Christianity.” 
“Reading his [Jesus’] words carefully, I long ago had the impression that he 
understood women very well indeed, with the special understanding of a man who 
has been hurt by one of them. Over against Mary there was, I am inclined 
to believe, another influence far less happy. I think he early met someone who 
charmed but was unworthy, and by whom he was cruelly disillusioned.” “At 
the beginning and until the end he was a lover of this life, a lover of his fellow 
men, a lover of the good things to be found in this world. He could have 
become easily enough a seeker after earthly power.” “We say carelessly that his 
people rejected him because he offered them an entirely spiritual kingdom rather 
than the prospect of earthly power, and to some extent this is true, but popular 
resentment would not have been strong enough to cause his death if he had merely 
disappointed a political ambition. He did far more than that. By his inter- 
pretation of divine love he undermined patriotism, he diminished the authority 
of parents, he made political questions seem insignificant, he attacked formal 
religion.” Of the miracles: “Terms such as faith, repentance, and love which 
we are inclined to take in a general or vague sense, are to him the names of real 
forces.” Of his teaching of the Kingdom of God: “The heart of the matter 
is the contrast between the temporary and the eternal here on earth, between 
a life which measures itself by temporary values and a life which chooses the 
values which are forever.” 


HarviE BrANsCOMB 
Duke University, North Carolina. 
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Christ the Lord; the Meaning of Jesus in the Early Church. By Joun 
Knox. (The Ayer Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School for 1944.) 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1945. pp. xi-146. $1.75. 


Everyone who knows Professor Knox’s admirable little book The Man 
Christ Jesus (Chicago, 1941) will look forward with eager expectation to read- 
ing this study of the meaning of our Lord for the early Christian community. 
Like the earlier book this one combines solid scholarship with reverent awe, and 
technical analysis with wholehearted commitment to the Person about whom he 
writes. His point of view may be seen in these two quotations: “A cold, dis- 
passionate study of the mightiest event in human history, whatever else it is, can- 
not be truly and fully historical” (p. 5), and “Secular scholarship can make 
immense contributions to the understanding of the New Testament, but cannot 
itself understand even the first word of it. The new Testament belongs to the 
church. The church wrote it; only the church can read it” (p. 6). 

In seeking to determine the significance of Jesus for the authors of the New 
Testament, Knox organizes his material under three heads: “Jesus was for its 
writers an object of memory, of present experience, and of theological reflection.” 
In his skilful elaboration of this outline Knox has occasion to touch upon the 
many problems of historical and literary criticism relating to Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning the Kingdom and his convictions regarding himself. 

After analyzing the material bearing upon such inquiry, Knox treats of 
the resurrection of Christ and finds that the primitive evidence for this event 
was not so much the empty tomb as the actual presence and power of the living 
Lord. He is also convinced that it is only through the same Spirit which ener- 
gized and organized the scattered disciples into a church that the full personal 
meaning of the crucified and risen Christ can be made available for us today. 

But Jesus was not only a person remembered, and a person still known as a 
living reality by the members of the group, he was a person about whom certain 
important theological ideas were held. In developing this third part of his book, 
Knox investigates the statements the early church gave as answers to the questions, 
“Who was this Jesus?” and “What did he do for man?” In a book crowded 
with thoughtful and thought-provoking sentences, the author reaches a climax 
here in a happy union of information and inspiration. Pauline and other Apostolic 
doctrines of Christology and soteriology are set forth concisely and clearly. 

It is natural that in a book which touches upon most of the controversial 
issues of New Testament study, the author’s interpretations and emphases will 
not always commend themselves as justified to all his readers. Some will demur 
at what seems to be undue reserve in acknowledging the genuineness of Matthew 
16:17ff and Mark 14:62 regarding Jesus’ unqualified acceptance of the title of 
Messiah. Moreover, the important question of whether Jesus did not interpret 
the role of the Messiah in accord with the figure of the Suffering Servant (Isa. 
53) certainly warrants more attention than that accorded it in a single footnote 
(p. 39). Again, data for determining Paul’s conception of the relation of 
Jesus to God can be obtained not only from the great Christological passages 
which Knox considers, but also from the Trinitarian benediction (II Cor. 13:14) 
and from incidental remarks and turns of expression (e.g., II Cor. 4:4; Gal. 1: 
1, 3 [only one preposition]). The tenor of statements such as these, as well 
as of those which Knox takes into account, makes it difficult to believe that he 
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interprets Paul correctly in imputing to him the belief that Christ’s pre-existent 
nature and status were similar to those of angels (p. 104). 

Though one’s evaluation of the evidence at these and other points may 
differ from Knox’s, one will search long for another treatment of the subject 
which is so lucid, honest, and reverent. This is a book that merits reading and re- 
reading, for it both informs the head and warms the heart. 

Bruce M. MeEtzcEr 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


The Way, the Truth, and the Life. By GLENN CLarx. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. pp. vi-178. $1.50. 


This is a book of insight, a book of wisdom, and a book of life. There 
is more in this book that “seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us” than in any 
other book we have recently read. It is a fulfilment and at the same time an 
advance upon the other vital books of the author. It is perhaps the best bridge 
that has been made between orthodoxy and the new movements to bring health 
and healing by spiritual and mental means. 

The book is divided into three sections and each section begins with a prayer 
set in italics which is intended to bring the reader into the mood for the re- 
ceptive reading of what follows. The Prelude, the Postlude, and the Inter- 
ludes between the sections contain Jesus’ four “Lessons on Prayer.” 

Section One analyzes the Sermon on the Mount as Jesus’ interpretation of 
the “Way into the Kingdom.” Section Two interprets the parables as the “Truth 
about the Kingdom.” Section Three interprets Jesus’ actions and miracles and 
relations with people as the “Life of the Kingdom.” 

The keynote that runs through the whole book is that rarely are people 
saved through the thought process, but rather through the birth process. New 
light is thrown upon Jesus’ use of the parables to bring this to pass. In the dis- 
cussion of the Sermon on the Mount you find the author saying and driving 
home that it is something that you have to “live for it to be alive,” and “‘it is 
not alive until it is lived.” ‘There is no way to know the truth except to do the 
will of him who is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” In this self-revelation 
of Jesus, as the author observes, “We have the entire formula for entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In the chapter “Life Through the Blood of Christ,” in which the author 
brings together the deep truths of Scripture, life, and science, you find statements 
like these: “If we become one with Christ through the blood of Jesus, it will not 
be a mere union of thought but a union in deed and in truth It will 
be the very life of Jesus Himself flowing through our veins 
heart can respond to the heart of Jesus; only our life can respond to His life. 
Therefore the blood which flows from the heart of Jesus becomes the natural 
medium for bringing the spirit of Jesus into the life of man.” 

In the chapter “Life Through Pentecost” the writer says: “When the 
Will to follow the Way and the Mind to understand the Truth and the Heart 
to experience the Life come together in perfect synchronization—there we find 

Pentecost is something too rare to meet with every day, for 
it is nothing less than Heaven on earth.” 

Pentecost meant and means an amazing revelation of Jesus as God and 
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the Eternal Christ and Perfect Man with us in perfect availability; it is the 
decent, free, and entire possession and use of the Holy Spirit, and the manifesta- 
tion and the infusing of the glorified Jesus. 
J. Rurus MosE.Ley 

The Macon News, Macon, Georgia. 


What Is Christian Civilization? By JoHn Batture. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1945. pp. 59. $1.00. 


To the question of his title, “What is Christian Civilization?” John Baillie 
replies that, viewed in one way, there is no such thing; viewed in another way, 
ours is it! Among fallen men, there can be no perfectly Christian community 
—neither in the Church nor outside it. The very attempt to put the “ultimate 
Christian ideal into practice in the life of the world, and even the attempt to 
put it perfectly into practice in the life of a monastic community, would lead 
only to anarchy and chaos Thus there is not now, and there never 
will be, a radically Christian civilization. 

On the other hand, that which imperfectly, impurely, and relatively em- 
bodies the Christian ideal may surely, in a modified sense, properly be called 
Christian. In just that sense, Dr. Baillie avers, the culture of the West is a 
Christian civilization. Certainly a growing secularism has eroded the Christian 
elements of western culture, until professing Christians once again stand out 
as a small minority in the general community. But insofar as there remains 
among the masses of that civilization any definite religious sentiment, that senti- 
ment is Christian; whatever positive standards prevail are at least more Christian 
than they are anything else; even the secularism and the impersonal conveyor- 
belt social order are, in part, perversions of energy released by the Christian re- 
ligion. “I cling,” Dr. Baillie says, “to what is left of this civilization, believing 
the hope of the future to lie in such reinvigoration of it as can result only from 
its regained hold upon the fundamental Christian ideas.” 

In a brief, but surprisingly detailed, review of the historical relations be- 
tween the Church and the general community, Dr. Baillie places himself among 
those who work, as far as possible, for the Christianizing of the whole social 
order. He does not want a return to an earlier, compulsive domination of civil- 
ization by the Church, in which the privileges of citizenship and of property depend 
upon church membership in good standing. His, he believes, is part of a wide- 
spread interest in the deepening of an open relationship between Church and 
society, in which the leadership of the churches is freely accepted upon the 
persuasion of merit and in which the churches co-operate with other agencies 
of the community to the extent that they hold proximate purposes in common. 
Not without appreciation of its corrective value, he opposes the isolationism of 
those who would purify themselves and the Church by withdrawing from the 
world. A rapprochement between Church and the general community is justified, 
he believes, by the primitive Christian custom of baptizing families—a practice 
implying that the Church is rather a school of religious living than a community 
of full-fledged saints. In our present situation, the churches not only are per- 
mitted, they are morally obligated, to continue supplying as best they can both 
religion and cultural direction to the so-called Western nations—because, among 
those nations, the churches long since have supplanted pagan gods, have destroyed 
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the social orders integrated with pagan cults, and have contributed to the vices 
which singularly mark Western culture. Withdrawal by the churches would 
leave a tragic religious and cultural vacuum, for’which the churches, no less than 
society, would stand condemned. “The historical permeation of our society 
by Christian ideas and ideals,” then, “is a development for which we must be 
profoundly thankful to the Lord of all history, and for the furtherance of which 
it is our duty to pray fervently, to work diligently, and to hope as bravely as 
we can. Yet we must never confuse this hope with that other which is the ‘anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
veil.””” Our eternal hope is the Kingdom of God; “here we have no continuing 
city.” 
* This book, which presents the substance of three lectures first delivered at the 
University of Durham, brings a most stimulating viewpoint to timely and urgent 
problems. It is too brief for so vast a subject; and because of its brevity, its 
terms are sometimes insufficiently explained for average laymen. An explicit 
restatement, however brief, of the Christian world view, would illuminate Dr. 
Baillie’s interpretation of the fundamental difference between the Church and 
the world. 
Georce A. RIGGAN 

Church of Christ in Spring Glen, Hamden, Connecticut. 


Civilization and Group Relationships. Edited by R. M. Maclver. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. pp. 177, xiii. $2.00. 


Here are texts of addresses and discussions in the “Religion and Civilization 
Series” of the Institute of Religious Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. There are thirteen contributions by twelve contributors. Two are 
by the distinguished sociologist who also edits the volume. ‘The addresses were 
on the American situation, or rather, the world-wide problem of antagonisms 
among groups that has peculiar significance for America. The speakers were 
especially conscious of the denials of freedom in the U.S.A., in the midst of 
a war effort in which the aim of freedom was officially stressed. 

These contributors present “the challenge to unity and brotherhood raised 
by the prejudice and discrimination that separate group from group.” The 
presentations are printed in their original form. In the main, the contributors 
are college teachers who are expert at portraying major elements of the complex 
situation that confronts the professional worker in organized religion today. But, 
generally, the contributors do not directly refer to organized religion or to the 
values of religious experience in improving human relationships, or to programs 
that might become fruitful. 

So far as this reviewer can learn, only one contributor, Mark Starr of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, was administering a local pro- 
gram. He is a skilled adult educator, who says that there are many things we can 
do. He mentions briefly a score of techniques he has found practical. 

A Roman Catholic editor, John La Farge, S.J., stresses the regeneration of 
the individual as “the supreme test of the power of religion in the modern world.” 
He feels that modern man especially needs “that inner spring of spiritual energy 
and of selfless charity which will enable him to take upon his own person the 
burden of the social conflict.” The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, pre- 
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siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, speaks out of his unusual ex- 
perience as a missionary in Japan and as a minister of religion in the South, of 
the peculiar responsibilities that rest upon both minorities and majorities, if mutual 
aid among racial groups is to be fully practiced. 

Professor Maclver, who is known among social scientists for his emphasis 
upon values, feels there is need “for a really great social movement” for better- 
ment of human relations and for a vital social education. He consistently refers 
to the forces of the spirit which shall be for the healing of the nations. 


Benson Y. Lanpis 
Federal Council of Churches, Washington, D. C. 


The Church in Our Town: A Study of the Relationship Between the Church 
and the Rural Community. By Rockwe.i C. Smiru. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 190. $1.50. 


Pastoral Sociology at last takes its place among the sciences. For a book of 
its size The Church in Our Town is surprisingly complete in its coverage of all 
the facts a rural church worker should know and all relationships he must ex- 
perience. Not a blur of confusion mars its clear outline and concise presentation. 
Its method is objective analysis. It is precise in definition, expert but restrained 
in illustration, scientific in delimitation and balance of thought. The rural 
sociological knowledge in this book is amazing, but it is not merely the up-to-date 
facts of research; it is knowledge out of indigenous experience, interpreted by 
Christian common sense. 

The book has real wisdom (e.g., the chapter on Community Organization) 
and is sensitive to significances where other writers might see only facts. Dr. 
Smith does not stumble to the conclusion that a community is overchurched because 
there is more than one steeple in the village. “Often what we have considered 
as overchurching has been rather a focusing of too much attention on the people 
at the village center.” The writer never loses sight of the whole population nor 
of the institutional effect of social grouping in natural community areas. 

Rural sociology usually hands us a vast mass of facts and leaves us bewildered. 
(We feel this even in the great work of Kolb and Brunner.) Not so Rockwell 
Smith. His work is grounded in a deep consciousness of the presence and pur- 
pose of God, and it moves through a realistic knowledge of situations to an issue 
in dynamic effectiveness. Just when you think a presented problem is hopeless, 
you are given the precise manner in which it has been successfully solved. (See 
pp. 72-73, Calvin Schnucker.) You are always shown something to do or some 
source for the help you need. The Church in Our Town is exactly the book 
we have wanted as a text for rural pastoral courses in seminaries and pastors’ 
schools. No rural pastor can afford to be without his own copy as a constant work 
book. This is not just one more book, boys, it is what you have been waiting for. 

Long experience as Chairman of the Vermont State Board of Education 
made me critical as I began the “Rural School” chapter. But I found myself 
in such complete accord with the author that I knew he was blossoming in his 
own habitat. After sharing with Rev. Dumont Clarke in western North Caro- 
lina an anniversary of the “Lord’s Acre” movement, I would give the Lord’s 
Acre more importance than the meager reference on p. 176 would imply, and 
I think the scientifically sound passage on “Land Use Planning” does not suffi- 
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ciently recognize the nostalgic love of home which characterizes at least some 
long-settled mountain regions. These two minor points were my only exceptions 
to a book of great educational and pastoral significance. ‘The book has notes, a 
valuable bibliography, and an index. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH HEwITT 

Northfield, Vermont. 


Disciples of the Wise; the Religious and Social Opinions of American 
Rabbis. By Jos—EpH Zerrtin. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. pp. xiii, 233. $3.00. 


Disciples of the Wise is a surprisingly interesting book. It could well have 
been dull and without particular significance. Most statistical studies are dull, 
and particularly those which are based upon questionnaire material. Most ques- 
tionnaires reflect the bias of the man who draws them up, and many people to 
whom they are addressed either ignore them completely, thereby causing the re- 
sults to represent only a few of the group investigations, or, if they do answer the 
questionnaires, they answer them so hastily that almost no sound conclusions can 
be drawn from the answers except that those who were questioned prefer to be 
left alone. 

That this book turned out to be so interesting is due, first of all, to the 
fact that Dr. Zeitlin shows no bias. His first few chapters, describing the essential 
attitudes of the three main branches of Judaism—Reform, Conservative, and 
Orthodox—reveal the fact that he sees clearly not only the avowed opinions but 
the unspoken motivations back of these three great movements; and, furthermore, 
he gives full justice to the strong points in each of the divisions. All of this is 
no mean feat in the discussions of religious differences. 

Dr. Zeitlin also was fortunate in that a large percentage of those questioned 
answered the long and complicated questionnaires, since the questionnaire asked 
some difficult questions which could not be answered by a mere yes or no. This 
is evidence of the fact that the rabbis addressed were interested enough in the 
enterprise to give thoughtful answers. 

The results of the entire investigation are in some instances rather surprising. 
It is strange that the Conservative rabbinate has the most radical social and 
economic point of view of all three groups (see pp. 118ff.). Of course, it must 
be understood that the term “Conservative” refers to ritual observances and not to 
social viewpoint. Perhaps this greater radicalism on the part of the Conservative 
rabbinate is due to an organizational fact. The Reform rabbinate, which has long 
been engaged with problems of social justice, and through its Committee on Justice 
and Peace always has a progressive, liberal point of view, works in conjunction, or 
at least in consultation, with a committee of laymen from the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. ‘Thus a balance is often attained between the point of 
view of the minister and that of the business or professional laity. In the Con- 
servative rabbinate, in all likelihood, the lay organizations have not worked out 
as close a co-operation with the rabbinate, and therefore the view of the rabbinate, 
lacking constant touch with the business world, is inclined to be more theoretical 
and therefore more extreme. 

The conclusion to which the author finally comes is that the American 
rabbinate in general exercises its energies “to influence the Jewish middle class 
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toward acceptance of a point of view which may be characterized as socialized, 
prolabor, and generally liberal.” 

The investigation upon which the book is based was made in 1937. The 
careful work and the interesting results justify us in the hope that Dr. Zeitlin 
will write a second book bringing the results up to 1945 and including, therefore, 
the great changes which must have occurred in the attitude of the “Disciples of 
the Wise” since the Second World War. 


Rass SoLtomon B. FREEHOF 
Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


I Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen. By Lzon Z. SuRMELIAN. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. pp. 316. $2.75. 


This is an intriguing and moving story of a man who has come out of the 
darkness into the light. It is almost impossible to believe that one human being 
could live through so much and keep his perspective and faith. It is in many 
places a tragic story and yet, through it all, there shines the light of faith and 
hope. It is a heart-warming, solemn book which every American should read. 
It tugs at the heartstrings. Here you have the story of a human life fighting 
its way through shadows and darkness, but never quite fully coming to the light. 

Leon Z. Surmelian is an Armenian, a remnant of that tragic, proud people 
living everywhere and at home nowhere. Yet with a studied patience and in- 
domitable will he determined to live. He is not so much a person as a type, not 
an individual but a representative. For that reason the book is instructive and 
appealing. It is the story of a life that refused to die. Like a cast-off, lone 
wanderer on the face of the earth you meet him in the setting of his simple 
home and follow him through insufferable days and months through Turkey, 
Russia, and Greece until at long last the land of hope and light breaks upon 
his horizon. He is in America, the land of freedom and opportunity. 

It is not a pretty story. It is tragic, sometimes sordid, yet grimly realistic. 
The style of the book is simple but effective. It has touches of brilliance. It is 
full of tears, and yet, it is lit up with brilliant flashes of quiet humor. It is 
nostalgia, romance, courage, sordidness, tragedy, hope, all rolled up into a ball. 
But that is the way life is for many of God’s children. It leaves you, I confess, 
without a lift. It has no happy ending. You look in vain for some revelation 
of the fire of faith. It is all implied in this tragic pilgrimage, but it never comes 
to a focus. But perhaps we need that kind of a book. At any rate, when once 
you have read it you will not soon forget it. When you close the book and walk 
away from it you will keep asking why. 

Joserx R. Sizoo 
The Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New York, New York. 


God Speaks. By Cuaries Picuy. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1945. 
pp. 83. $1.50. 
Charles Péguy was a French literary man of the first two decades of the 


century who had little success or reputation in his time. Of peasant origin, the 
characteristics of his mind retained a strong smell of the soil. In his earlier 
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manhood a social rebel and unbeliever, he became deeply converted to the 
Catholic faith, though in a highly original and unconventional way of his own. 
He died in battle during the First World War. 

Péguy’s profound religious writings, both in prose and verse, have recently 
been recovered and introduced to the American public in translations by Julian 
Green, through two earlier publications of the Pantheon Press, Basic Verities and 
Men and Saints. ‘The translator’s just and understanding estimate and interpre- 
tation of the poetry itself constitutes an essay of high literary merit. Says Julian 
Green, “In Péguy’s mind, a word is all the more beautiful if it is used by his 
charwoman, or by the ‘bus conductor, or by the man who sweeps the streets of 
Paris with a large broom that makes a noise like a storm as it drives the dead 
leaves into the gutter.” Péguy himself talks like those people, and he makes God 
the Father talk like them too. Neither is his thought lowered by such a process. 
. . . « Another characteristic of Péguy’s logic is its beautiful emotional quality” 
(pp. 14, 15). 

The formal mark of the book is that about sixty pages of words—its whole 
contents—is put into the mouth of God the Father himself. ‘This is a daring 
adventure which must appear almost profane unless profoundly surcharged with 
reverence and faith. As Green further says, Péguy makes God talk like an 
old French peasant, with the knowledge and shrewdness of a Church Father. 
“Because he is the Lord he can speak of creation not only with the authority of 
the creator, but at the same time with the humor and matter-of-fact tone of the 
farmer who talks about his crops” (p. 16). 

Judging by the space given them, freedom, hope, sleep, and night may be 
identified as the major themes of Péguy’s poems. But to say this or to say 
anything else is to darken understanding of the really profound and devout char- 
acter of the work. His poems must be read often and in entirety, or better, 
intoned with full voice. Any hope of selecting extracts which will give the 
full flavor of the whole is vain, as inadequate as a little exercise upon one instru- 
ment to convey the immense concord of a full orchestra. ‘The citation of 
isolated passages would often give the impression that the poems are marked by 
the epigrammatic quality of much of Péguy’s prose. Their true mark, on the 
contrary, is Péguy’s genius, in his capacity as mouthpiece of God, for long sus- 
tained thought and utterance worthy of the Almighty Father, a continuous passion 
dominating their logic; joined with a certain surefootedness which keeps what is 
offered as the thoughts of God steadily within the assumed character. In the 
present connection, however, small snatches of the verses must serve to suggest 
what they are like. If the wisdom of utter simplicity and childlikeness on the 
one hand and the heroic force of mature faith on the other are notes of authentic 
Christianity, these two excerpts will do as well as any to suggest Péguy’s report 
of God’s speaking: 


As for me, says God, I know nothing so beautiful in the whole world 

As a mere child having a talk with the good Lord 

At the bottom of the garden; 

Asking questions and giving the answers himself (It’s safer that way) .... 
And comforting himself as if the good Lord were comforting him. 

But let me tell you that those words of comfort which he says to himself 
Come straight and properly from me (p. 39). 
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And this: 

Having once known what it is to be loved freely, one no longer 
finds any flavor in submissions 

To be loved freely, 

Nothing weighs so much as that weighty thing, nothing weighs so 
much as that thing of great price. 

It is certainly my greatest invention. 

Once one has tasted 

What it is to be loved freely 

All the rest is no more than submissions 


All the prostrations in the world 

Are not worth the beautiful upright kneeling of a free man. 

All the submissions, all the self-abasements in the world 

Are not worth a beautiful prayer, an upright, kneeling prayer 
of those free men. All the submissions in the world 

Are not worth the soaring point 

The beautiful straight soaring of a single invocation 

Of a free love. 


H. Paut Douctass 
Christendom, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 


The Gospel According to Gamaliel. By Geratp Hearp. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. pp. 154. $2.00. 


This book is a narrative sketch of the origin and initial development of Chris- 
tianity as seen through the eyes and interpreted by the mind of Gamaliel. Gamaliel 
was the “Pharisee . . . . a doctor of the law, had in honor of all the people,” 
named in Acts 5 as intervening before the Sanhedrin on behalf of Peter and the 
other apostles. He is also named in Acts 22 as the teacher of Paul. These two 
Scripture references set the standard for this book, which is presented as Gamaliel’s 
journal, ; 

The author identifies himself so completely with his subject that the reader 
rarely thinks of Gerald Heard. Gamaliel captures one’s interest. He hears of 
the new movement, meets friends of Jesus, and has interviews with Jesus him- 
self. And after the death of Jesus (which is only briefly indicated) it is still 
Gamaliel and not Gerald Heard who follows the further development of the 
new faith. 

Gamaliel’s attitude remains consistent. ‘Throughout the journal he is open- 
minded, liberal, and ironic. And although tolerant toward Christianity he does 
not become a disciple. But the character development of three central figures 
in the infant Church is finely portrayed. Saul is seen as the zealous exponent of 
the Law who changes into the strong crusader for the gospel; Simon is followed 
through the stages of enthusiasm for Jesus, self-condemnation for his denial 
of Jesus, on to his rather arrogant assumption of leadership in the Church; and 
James, the brother of Jesus, comes to believe in him as the Messiah. Says James 
to Gamaliel: “ ‘Simon is a good man. He loved Joshua (Jesus), though he was 
not Joshua’s best friend. Indeed I often think that had I, his brother, been 
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more humble and understanding, had I been able to realize 

turning to me, ‘Rabbi, you who have cared for us of the outskirts, you will realize 
how hard it was for us to understand that God visited us. It seemed pre- 
sumptuous that to our lowly door, out of our family, banished so far from the 
royal city of Bethlehem, should come the Lord’s messenger. We hung back, 
we who might, who should have helped. Naturally more impetuous souls pushed 
forward,’ ” 

The book has some appealing expositions and interpretations of Scripture. 
Here is a brief passage. Jesus is speaking from the boat: “ “The birds live lightly 
today, this moment, in the eternal now, because they are careless of the fact that 
they may be caught tomorrow and sold for a farthing. You've just got to learn to 
live, and to learn to live is to learn to give. ‘That’s the secret of all getting and 
any holding.’” There are many passages of similar excellence. Besides im- 
parting new luster to familiar ideas by expressing them in modern language, the 
author puts flesh and sinews upon mere skeletons of thought. Thus the rich 
young ruler who asked Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal life emerges 
from the shadows as a clearly defined personality with a sunny disposition and a 
fiancée with whom he is deeply in love. The author brings disciplined imagina- 
tion and psychological insight to bear on many obscure situations and half-glimpsed 
personalities, and the resultant reconstructions glow with reality. 

The author’s insight falters in dealing with Matthew. The change in Mat- 
thew from “the gloomiest, richest grind fist in the ten cities” into such “a 
merry madman” as the book describes is too sudden to be plausible. But the 
feast in Matthew’s house is a gem of imaginative writing. 

The book closes with a stirring reconstruction of the Council in Jerusalem. 
Gamaliel is present while Peter and Paul and James press their respective points 
of view concerning the admission of Gentiles into the Church. The three leaders 
have developed amazingly since they were first introduced to the reader. ‘Their 
personalities clash. But Peter and Paul start off for Rome, leaving Gamaliel 
alone with James. 

“ ‘Ts this the end, Master?’ he said, turning to me. 

““*No!’? It was now my turn to say no. ‘We serve the Eternal and we know 
that because He is the Eternal for those who trust in Him the end is ever but 
the beginning.’ ” 

So ends The Gospel According to Gamaliel. And as the reader closes the book 
he may well wonder what course Christianity would have taken if all the members 
of the Sanhedrin had been as wise, sympathetic, and understanding as Gamaliel. 
Cart A. GLovER 

Park Place Congregational Church, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


The Saints That Moved the World. By René FULop-MiLLEr. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. pp. 446. $3.50. 


When a gifted writer who has to his credit an impressive list of biog- 
raphies of such men as Tolstoi, Dostoievski, Lenin, and Gandhi, as well as books 
on medical history, presents a new volume on such a fascinating subject as the 
lives of five great saints, he may be sure of an eager audience. ‘This reviewer 
shares that eagerness as he reads the first sixty pages. Here is a biographer who 
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has not only an ability to write vividly and with spiritual sensitivity but also some 
acquaintance with modern psychiatrists. He can paint what Gamaliel Bradford 
called “psychographs”—pictures of the human soul. And this is exactly what 
Mr. Fiilép-Miller sets out to do. He seeks to recreate for the reader the living 
personalities of Anthony, the saint of renunciation; Augustine, the saint of the 
intellect; Francis of Assisi, the saint of love; Ignatius, the saint of will power; 
and Theresa, the saint of ecstasy. 

But the pleasure—even the exhilaration—of the first sixty pages of reading 
soon thereafter begins to fade. ‘This skilled writer forgets that he is an artist 
trying to see life steadily and see it whole; he remembers that he is first of all 
a Roman Catholic. Truth for him seems to be determined by the Roman Church. 
His sources are primarily the official or approved biographies of these saints. He 
seems to make no distinction between legend and fact. He steps aside every few 
pages to defend or promote orthodox doctrine. For example, in discussing the 
Arian controversy into which Anthony was drawn, the biographer leaves the saint 
to himself and becomes the preacher delivering a polemic against the heresy. 
“If Christ had been merely a man,” he proclaims, “the jubilant joy of the Chris- 
tian faith could not have been born. ‘There would be no resurrection, no 
miracle of the Holy Ghost, no grace, no sacrament, no redemption. There would 
be no merciful Mother of God, there would be no Christmas, no Easter... .” 
and five hundred words more of ecstatic praise of the orthodox Catholic belief. 
The sketch of Anthony’s long life—105 years, eighty of them spent in desert 
solitude—does not end with his death. ‘The author glides on into an essay of 
8,000 words on the monastic movement which “Anthony’s withdrawal from the 
world inspired” and on the portrayals of the figure of the saint in painting and 
sculpture. 

The other sketches follow much the same pattern—engaging stories and 
legends adorning the history and all subtly imbued with zeal for the faith. If 
one compares the biography of St. Francis with that written by Laurence Hous- 
man, or better yet, by Paul Sabatier, he will see the striking contrast resulting 
from opposite approaches. All three men are excellent writers, and all are sin- 
cere. But Housman and Sabatier, while revering and loving Francis, picture 
him as a human being struggling, sinning, suffering, groping for faith, enduring 
doubts, defeats, and long periods of despair. Fiilép-Miller pictures him as one 
whose coming had been foretold by other saints and whose sainthood was pre- 
destined and never in doubt. 

Happily, in dealing with St. Theresa, he treats her as a human being whose 
sainthood was achieved out of her long suffering and in the face of the clerical 
opposition to her reforms of the monasteries. The grace of God helped her, 
but did not compel her. She had to make great choices in an agony of doubt. 
Thus she emerges as the most human and convincing of the five saints. 

If the reader does not allow himself to be too much disturbed by the Romanist 
approach and by the propaganda digressions, he will spend many an exciting hour 
with these great souls whose lives deserve to be enshrined in the hearts of Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. 


Frep EasTMAN 
The Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Spiritual Problems of Our Times. By Luici1 Srurzo. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 1945. pp. ix, 182. $2.00. 


There is a great gulf fixed between this book and the ordinary reader, who 
will find difficulty in relating it to his own personal experience. The title, Spiritual 
Problems of Our Times, is designed, of course, to put the reader on the alert with 
expectancy. Moreover, the author has a distinguished record in Catholic political 
action and teaching political economy and sociology in Italy. He is described as 
recognizing the need for bridging the gap between the believer and the non- 
believer in contemporary society; and, it is said, “not the least of the providential 
virtues of Don Sturzo is his ability (akin, in its own way, to Maritain’s) gradually 
and delicately to narrow this unfortunate gap when others . . . . would only 
make it wider and more unbridgeable.” All this preparation, including at least 
to a degree the comparison with Maritain, leaves the impression that here the 
reader may expect to find a body of reflective thinking that springs primarily from 
experience. Such is far from the case. Despite its title, the book is neither timely 
nor spiritual, nor does it deal with problems recognizably our own. 

The first part, called “The Quest of Truth” and comprising sixty-four pages 
of the total, is concerned with the metaphysical meaning of “time” and the 
“present,” the problem of the Absolute, and with the question whether every 
“cognitive situation” or act of knowing is not accompanied by “an obscure but 
direct intuition of reality in its undifferentiated entirety.” (The latter, I suppose, 
is often called “coming to grips with the universe”!) Throughout this section, 
the author apparently considers it intelligible to employ such phrases as “intelligible 
species” without explanation or defense. 

With the opening of Part Two, “The Quest of the Good,” the reader naturally 
thinks he has now arrived at the concrete analysis of human, spiritual problems 
which the title of the book gave him reason to expect. From page 87 on, his 
quest is rewarded. In the suggestions for remedies, however, the same wooden 
conceptions hold sway: The Christian community needs to become the “liturgical 
community.” “Free schools,” which really disguise their monopolistic secular- 
ization by the state, must be freed by “Catholic Action.” The motivation for this 
activity is that Catholics have “to make the instruments of modern life their own,” 
which sounds dangerously like another and an undisguised monopoly, especially 
when, after deploring the lack of lay initiative in the “lay apostolate” in the 
United States, the author nevertheless says, “There is no apostolate which is not 
guided by the successors of the apostles—pope and bishops” (p. 93). The problem 
of how men may become Christianly “perfect” and spiritual in the tumult of 
modern life is answered by the reminder that “fundamental perfection” is given 
with the sanctifying grace of baptism (p. 105). Ex opere operato! One has 
only to “. . . . frequent priests and bishops ” (p. 78). 

At several points Sturzo’s editorial assistants have not served him very well. 
For example, the word “inexistent” is used where “nonexistent” is intended, 
“disillusions” for “disillusionments,”’ and the statement is made that a philo- 
sophical approach to the idea of God “could help those of them who are vascillat- 
ing in their belief.” 

The chapter on “Reading the New Testament” will be of interest to Prot- 
estant and Catholic alike. And ever and anon some fine passages protrude. Speak- 
ing of a “lay saint” who died in early manhood, Sturzo comments, “. . . . The 
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Lord found him mature and called him to his heavenly reward” (p. 143). In 
the midst of his discussion of “time” appears the following reflection: “Faith is 
the past living on in the present. Hope is the present flowing into the future. 
. . . . And the present is charity, love of God and of one’s neighbor, in action 
and passion There is another present that is not charity, the present of 
egoism, but this implicitly denies the reality of God and one’s neighbor; that is, 
it denies faith and denies hope, the past and the future, and reduces all to a 
transitory present limited to a single ego, impoverished and stripped of all rela- 
tionship divine and human” (p. 13). These glimpses make the reading not en- 
tirely unrewarding. 

Paut Ramsey 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Old Testament—Its Form and Purpose. By Linpsay B. Loncacre. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. pp. 264. $2.00. 


In the preface the author opens with the statement that we need a popular 
synthesis of the result of Old Testament study since the days of Astruc, and so 
he proceeds to present the conclusions of historical-critical studies in simple form. 
In the first two chapters Dr. Longacre begins with Deuteronomy, which together 
with the work of the Deuteronomists he calls the first Bible. Here he recognizes 
a philosophy of history and notes that a theology was held up as a pattern for the 
nation’s life. In the third chapter he considers the work of the priestly writers, 
which he calls the second Bible. He places Moses on the dividing line as a chief 
figure in “both Bibles.” Speaking in a general sense, the priestly writers treated 
events before the time of Moses, and the Deuteronomists, those which followd 
the time of the great leader. In this way Longacre has succeeded in simplify- 
ing the presentation of the growth of the Pentateuch and the Former Prophets. 
In the fourth chapter he takes up early traditions preserved in “both Bibles.” 
The well-known symbols of the documents of the Hexateuch, however, are 
briefly discussed in only one page of notes at the end of the volume. 

The results of higher criticism are everywhere taken for granted, and no 
attempt is made to explain how the critics reached their conclusions. The writer 
apparently assumes that the reader is conversant with Old Testament history, but 
it would have been a great help to the layman if a survey of the main events had 
been given in an introductory chapter. That would have aided in making clear 
how the growth of the Old Testament is connected with the career of the chosen 
people. Chapters V-VIII are devoted to the prophets, wisdom literature, the Psalms, 
and the latest writings of the Old Testament. The titles of Chapters IX and X 
are “Backgrounds of Interpretation” and “The Living Voice of the Old Testa- 
ment.” It may seem strange, however, that while the author speaks of “two 
Bibles,” he does not discuss the formation of the Canon. 

In his treatment of the prophets Longacre well observes that they taught “a 
religion that was basically and essentially a way of life inspired by God and ex- 
pressed in ethical integrity.” He maintains that Jeremiah and his predecessors had 
not reached the level of monotheism, but that true monotheism is found in the 
period of the Exile. Although Moses is regarded as the founder of the religion 
of Israel, there is no discussion of the Decalogue and the first and second Great 
Commandments, which have an eternal validity. 
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Dr. Longacre sees nothing destructive in the critical approach to the Old 
Testament and points out that it may shatter some erroneous ideas about the Bible. 
And yet after the book has been read, one may wonder what it is all about. 
Perhaps one will lay it down with the feeling that it is just one more book on 
biblical literary criticism. 

The Old Testament—its Form and Purpose. The form has been treated 
by the author, but what is the purpose of the Old Testament? Here the book 
does not measure up to its attractive title. During recent years a number of 
scholars have gone beyond synthesis of analytical studies. There has been a 
revival of Old Testament Biblical Theology, which gives purpose to Old Testa- 
ment studies. There is a Divine revelation; God has spoken in history. God 
made a covenant with Israel, the nation which was the forerunner of the Chris- 
tian Church. With this approach vital connections can be made between the Old 
and the New Testament, and Old Testament studies have a purpose. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels. By R. V. G. Tasker. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. pp. 137. $1.50. 


This small volume introduces to the church in America a scholar who has 
up to this time been known chiefly through technical studies in the text of the 
New Testament. It consists in a popular introduction to the gospels, supplemented 
by chapters on the kingdom of God and two appendices. This unusual combina- 
tion is probably motivated by the fact that the Gospels are not discussed primarily 
from the literary point of view, but as deposits of the Christian message. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the author follows the current “tradition 
criticism” approach. The main lines of the earlier documentary criticism are as- 
sumed, but strong emphasis is rightly laid upon the oral use of the material in 
the communities. The author admits conscious influence from the crisis school 
of Evangelical theologians. When he charges that the proto-Luke hypothesis 
was motivated by competing theological influences, one is led to wonder about 
the degree of skepticism into which he himself has fallen. 

The theological point of view is most evident in the version of “realized 
eschatology” that he adopts. The author presents a confused transmutation of 
“last things” into “ultimates” which are devoid of temporal bearing. It is 
also interesting to those of us on this side of the water to note that Father 
Hebert’s Throne of David seems to be exercising so much influence. As a sample 
of the newer “conservatism,” or whatever one prefers to call it, I might cite the 
treatment of the Marcan passage where Jesus stops the young man who had 
called him “good”; the author thinks that this was equivalent to calling him 
“God.” 

The chapter on Luke suffers from its isolation from the Acts of the Apostles. 
The treatment of John is probably the least distinctive. For those whose intro- 
duction to the Gospels has been confined to a literary approach, this little volume 
should be of distinct service, but it fails to relate the Gospel material in a truly 
historical way to the developing message of the Church. 


CiarENCcE T. Craic 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Our Roving Bible. By Lawrence E. Netson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. pp. 318. $2.75. 

There is a deal of roving encompassed in this volume. The Bible, however, 
does not do it all. The real rover is the author. He ranges widely over English 
history, gathering divers bits of interesting information. Much of this never ap- 
pears in the textbooks, just as the shortage of hamburg, though momentous on 
the home front, will probably escape mention in the definitive histories of World 
War II. The book moves on the level of popular custom, neglecting the conven- 
tional affairs of ruling dynasties. ‘Thus it brings home to us matters that were 
homely at the time. 

A reader would have to be extraordinarily erudite not to encounter many 
things both new and entertaining. The origin of the Mother Goose rhymes, for 
example, is tracked down and fixed in popular resentment at the doings of the 
various Tudors. Here, too, is Benjamin Franklin’s famous sist Chapter of 
Genesis. Doters on modern versions of the Scriptures may discover that the 
modernization idea is not modern at all, and may read, perhaps to their discomfort, 
a specimen of eighteenth-century up-to-date style from the pen of one Dr. Har- 
wood. Our own Noah Webster also had some improvements to propose on the 
King James Version. ‘The author seems glad that Webster is known solely for 
the Dictionary. Indeed, Dr. Nelson’s chief purpose is to exhibit the influence 
of the Bible in maintaining the strength and purity of the English language. 

The final chapter, “The Bible meets the Twentieth Century,” is not so 
successful, and tends to degenerate into a catalogue of nice things important people 
have said about the Bible. The Bible itself, one fears, has tended to degenerate 
into a classic, a book that everybody praises and nobody reads. Why keep the 
Bible from the people? cried Wycliffe six centuries ago. One might raise the 
same wail today. Certainly the Bible is a best-seller, but it is a question how 
much it is read. The hullabaloo over the atomic bomb is so universal as to 
suggest that nobody has ever heard the biblical warning about heaven and earth 
passing away. And one wonders whether there be a single delegate to the United 
Nations Organization who has ever read that the meek shall inherit the earth. 

Possibly the root of the trouble the Bible is having in the modern world is 
to be sought in the compliment T. H. Huxley once paid the Bible, which the 
writer here quotes, apparently with approval. “There still remains in this old 
literature a vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. . . . . For three 
centuries this book has been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest 
in English history. . . . . By the study of what other book could children be 
so much humanized?” 

What the Bible is, is a matter that does not concern Dr. Nelson. He as- 
sumes, rather too facilely, that it is a work of literature and of art, and an in- 
spirer of other arts. When Wycliffe first put the Scriptures into English, great 
objection was made that “the gem of the clergy has become the toy of the laity.” 
There may have been a prophetic note in this lament. Without any intention 
of putting a padlock on the coffers of the clergy, one can still raise the question 
whether the Bible has not in fact become a toy in the hands of those who are 
seriously involved in other things. 

Duprey ZUVER 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 
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Church, Continuity and Unity. By H. Burn-Murpocn. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. pp. 196. $3.50. 


This author is deeply concerned for the visible reunion of the Christian 
Church. To him its unity today depends upon its unity with the Church of all 
the past centuries. It must be a unity in “both space and time.” Like many 
Anglicans, he sees this continuity mainly in the ordered ministry, and particularly 
in the episcopate. The main portions of his book are devoted to a careful tracing 
of the early development of the Church and her ministry, with the resulting con- 
clusion that bishops in their ordaining function are shown to be the successors 
of the apostles. He gives the evidence painstakingly and fairly. His thesis can- 
not be proved, but he shows that it appears highly probable. 

He is not extreme in the sense of making the episcopate the sole organ of con- 
tinuity. “ ‘Apostolic succession,’ in any legitimate sense, is of the organic type. 
The visible Church in the world is an organism, something greater than any 
organization, a Body of Divine establishment, not a man-made association. Its 
baptized laity, as well as its clergy, are all members of the apostolic succession 
rightly understood, just as all the particles of a physical body are in the physical 
succession of its being. Also its chief pastors are, and always have been, or- 
ganically part of the’ Body, just as hands and lips are part of a physical body” 
(p. 151). But, despite this organic continuity in the whole Body, bishops are to 
him an essential organ for the purpose of ordination. He points out that the 
episcopal office has varied greatly. He lays little stress upon its administrative 
value. Its indispensable function is limited to this of perpetuating the ministry. 

Dr. Burn-Murdoch is unrealistic in his treatment of the Reformation. He 
blames the Reformers for taking no pains to keep the episcopal succession. He 
admits, however, that there was only one bishop in the entire territory now 
covered by modern Holland, and that he was largely a political, not a spiritual 
figure. It is not surprising that Christians, with a rediscovered Bible in their 
hands and a recovered Gospel in their hearts, should pass him by in providing 
their reformed Church with a ministry true to her Lord. 

In fact, the Reformed Christians knew themselves the Body, of Christ. 
They did not claim to be the whole of it, but they were a living part of it. They 
had many possessions—the Scriptures, the Sacraments, the Lord’s Day, hallowed 
acts of common worship in hallowed buildings—which gave them a sense of con- 
tinuity with the Christian Church of the past. They were not interested in any 
minister’s lineal connection with papal bishops, whom they had found corrupt in 
life and doctrine: they sought ministers of the Gospel of Christ. When they 
found such spiritual leaders, they received them as gifts of the Head of the Church. 

Incidentally the book makes a valuable suggestion in the matter of “ex- 
tension of ordination.” It points out that St. Paul, who had no doubt of his 
Divine ordination, “did not scruple at Antioch to accept ordination in some sort 
for the great work then beginning of spreading the Church through the world.” 
If “the right hand of fellowship” as at Antioch (see Gal. 2:9) be made the 
sacramental symbol of the extension of ministerial commission, there need be no 
objection. Rightly Dr. Burn-Murdoch sees that “re-ordination” is intolerable 
—a repudiation of a former ministry. A second laying on of hands is, there- 
fore, inappropriate since it is capable of being interpreted as “re-ordination.” 

This is a scholarly book, written by one who patently wishes to be fair. 
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It is well worth reading, although it seems to lay undue emphasis on continuity 
in ministerial order. It is unfortunate that Dr. Burn-Murdoch has taken Dr, 
Ainslie as the correct interpreter of the Reformed Churches. Believing in the 
priesthood of all Christians, the Reformed tradition has place for the representa- 
tive priestly functions of its ministers in prayer and in their declaration of God’s 
pardon to the penitent. One has only to read the Absolution in Calvin’s Liturgy 
to see a high doctrine of the “power of the keys” vested in Christ’s ministers. 


Henry SLOANE COFFIN 
Lakeville, Connecticut. 


The Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial Lore; a Comparative Study. 
By Setwyn Gurney CuHampion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1945. pp. xix, 340. $3.75. 

Here is a volume which has a claim to uniqueness on several counts. In the 
first place, it is compiled by an English physician, Dr. Selwyn Gurney Champion. 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones has written the Foreword to the American edition. 

Next, this is an anthology of 4,890 quotations from the sacred literatures 
of eleven different religions and from the proverbial folk sayings of the peoples 
practicing them. A large section is given to quotations from each of these: 
Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Hebraism, Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, Shinto, 
Sikhism, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. 

Origins of the quotations are always clearly identified. ‘Though Dr. Cham- 
pion in his own Introduction uses several pages to justify the inclusion of proverbs, 
it would still seem to be questioned whether they are to be recognized as on a par 
in value with the selections from the sacred literatures. 

Furthermore, a concise introduction to each religion gives its history and 
tenets. In general, these are written by qualified authorities, mainly English, 
who handle their subjects in an impartial and analytical manner. In the case 
of Shinto, however, the choice of Professor Genchi Kato would seem unfortunate. 
His treatment is that not of the objective scholar but of the ardent evangelist. 
As war approached, there was noticeable disintegration in Japanese scholarship. 
Even ten years ago Kato’s writings, particularly concerning Japanese myths, were 
frequently more fanciful than factual. 

The editor, Dr. Champion, seems to give the impression that in his own 
mind all religions are much the same. He writes: “What is religion, but a line 
of conduct based on theory? Each one is founded on morality and ethics, each 
one has the same object and aim, each is fundamentally similar, the Golden Rule 
of Reciprocity permeates each one The basis is conduct: good thought, 
good word and good deed, not religious belief.” 

Certainly not all Christians would agree with this point of view. Indeed 
over against it, Rufus Jones in the Foreword makes his conviction clear: “I 

-am assured that some light and truth have been shed on the pathway of life for 
vast numbers of people through these religions, only one of which is my reli- 
I still prefer what seems to me to be ‘the unique splendor of the 
one Fountain.’ ” 

Regardless of our attitude toward Dr. Champion’s position, such an an- 
thology of pointed and authoritative quotations may serve an excellent purpose 
for ministers and teachers who frequently feel the need for epigrammatic cita- 
tions from the great figures of other faiths. These are arranged alphabetically 
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according to the chief words which appear in heavy print. At the back of the 
volume there is a complete Subject-Matter Index and also an Alternate Chief-word 
Index. This system of cross reference makes The Eleven Religions an easily 
used and therefore a valuable reference. 
Arva C. FLoyp 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. 


Dr. Edgar Sheffield Brightman reviews Dr. Jared Sparks Moore’s review of 
Nature and Values, answering Dr. Moore’s questions. 


The Editor permitted Jared Sparks Moore to ask me eight questions in a 
review of my Nature and Values in the Spring Number of RELIGIon 1n LIFE (pp. 
295-6). The same Editor permits me to answer. Let the reader turn to the 
review for the complete wording of the questions. The answers follow. 

1. No. Webster and I agree against Moore that “none with a plural verb 
is the commoner construction.” 

2. Yes. The “a” was wrongly omitted. 

3- [Question: Why should “the complete denial of all dualism” inevitably 
mean solipsism (p. 51)? ... «J 

Because complete denial of all dualism includes denial of all epistemological 
dualism; when that is denied, the self is left alone without an object (solus ipse) 
and solipsism sets in. My personalism includes epistemological dualism, although 
denying metaphysical dualism. 

4. [Question: In what possible sense can it be true that our bodies “create” 
our personalities (p. 55)? Are they not rather the instruments through which 
God creates our personalities? ] 

If “all the energies of nature are activities of a cosmic mind” (Nature and 
Values, p. 120), then our bodies are God’s creativity in action. Thus it makes 
“possible sense” to say that our bodies create our personalities; in our bodies there 
is no reality save that of the Creator. Bodies are (on my view) not instrumen- 
talities; they are God himself creating. 

5. [Question: Is it true that “persons are the only directly experienced 
reality” (p. 115)? The only experiencers, yes; but “experienced” is something 
else whatever our theory of that something else may be. ] 

On p. 115 of my book I meant just what I said. The self is the only 
reality directly experienced. Other objects are believed in. 

6. [Question: If all persons are social beings (p. 117), the Divine Person- 
ality must also be social—he is “not a solitary, self-enjoying mind.” But does 
not this truth involve something like a Trinitarian theology? .. . 

God’s social nature is not expressed in the Trinity, unless tritheism be true. 
God’s love requires him to create companions eternally. 

+. [Question : Is it not perverse to describe Hitler as a personalist, even 
though as a “perverted” one (p. 113)? Certainly his “Aryanism” was an ex- 
altation of the mass Volk, not of the individual “Aryan.” I cannot even grant 
the personalism of the admirable Leibniz (p. 99), whose “sleeping monads” at 
least were in no sense personal, and yet were apparently as ultimately real as his 
rational spirits. ] 

Hitler exalted the “Fiihrer-principle” and hence some have called him a 
personalist—If Homer nods, Leibniz may sleep at times; when awake he is a 
personalist. 
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8. [Question: Is it fair to consider Locke’s unknowable somewhat as the 
scholastic notion of substance (p. 134)? In so defining it, Locke no doubt 
thought he was destroying the scholastic conception, but was he? .. . .] 

What I said about Locke and substance on p. 134, I meant. Scholastic 
substance seems to me a “vacuous actuality.” But this problem involves a whole 
epistemology and metaphysics. 

Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University Graduate School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Light of Christ; Addresses Given at the House of Retreat, Pleshey, in 
May, 1932. By Everyn Unpernitt. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1945. pp. 107. $1.75. 

This book is posthumous. It is published now from a manuscript which 
Evelyn Underhill used in giving a series of addresses in the course of which she 
unself-consciously shared her devotional life with others. This self-portrait serves 
to enrich that given in her letters published since her death. 

Evelyn Underhill’s life was threefold: There was the scholar, poet, and 
authoress; there was the person of social work and society; and finally there was 
the retreat giver and director of conscience. It was an unusually full life—the 
latter alone would be a life-filling vocation to many of its masters. She was 
also a married hostess of a very cultured home and a literary researcher. To be 
a Litt.D., a lady of the house, and also an Abbess-at-large taxes the imagination 
and wears down the life. Her influence was therefore very great because very 
topical. Her vocation was to be at the crossroads and on a bridge between two 
worlds as well. Her versatility was only possible by her delimitation. She has 
a very specific succession in spiritual directors; even message and style are in- 
herited. Her guru was Von Hiigel. Because he was a Roman Catholic, she was 
a Catholic mystic. Because he was a Modernist, she remained halted or balanced 
as an Anglo-Catholic. Because he was in sore trouble with his Church, she never 
joined it—her letters show how near she came. Because he remained a passionate 
Catholic, the specific Western accent of her mysticisthn was never broadened. Her 
mysticism remained then—as this book vividly shows—intensely Christocentric 
and bhakti. She shared with her master—as this book again shows—the belief 
that the “alternating” life is the highest—retreat and advance, contemplation and 
social activity. She never seems to have thought of the life of prayer as cul- 
minating in pure research (Jnana) or that contemplation could be direct action. 
She seemed curiously uninterested in psychical research and even in the other great 
religions. Hence her judgments could sometimes be provincial, as when she asserts 
in her fine study of mysticism that Joan of Arc is a first magnitude saint. But 
she did move in practice, though not in theory. Late in life she took a particu- 
larly noble stand on pacifism at a time when for a Londoner it was most difficult. 
Her essay on that—her very last—is as fine a testament of faith as any dying 
person has left in this generation. That she confined her message to Anglo- 
Catholicism was then the choice of vocation that she made or was made for her. 
Those who want to know the strength and the limitation, the appositeness and the 
peculiarity of that message should read this booklet. 


GeraLtp HEarp 
Trabuco College, Trabuco Canyon, California. 
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